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THE RIGHT REVEREND 
AND REVEREND 
TEE HEADS OF COLLEGES 
n 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
THE 


FOLLOWING SERMONS, | 
PREACHED BY THEIR APPOINTMENT, 
ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY LTL 


INSCRIBED. 


abc oi re ei: 
| | "FROM THE © 
Kat WIE ann TESTAMENT 
| or THE LATE 


"REV. JOHN BAMPTON, 


; 8 or SALISBURY. 


——* give and bequeath my Lands and 
« Eſtates to the Chancellor, Maſters, and 
Scholars of the Univerſity of Oxford for 
ever, to have and to hold all and ſingular 
* the ſaid Lands or Eſtates upon truſt, and to 
the intents and purpoſes hereinafter men- 
« tioned; that is to ſay, I will and appoint 
that the Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity 


of Oxford for the time being ſhall take and 
{ « receive 


* 


5 
& receive all the rents, iſſues, and profits 
thereof, and (after all taxes, reparations 
« and necefia:y deductions made) that he 
pay allythe remainder to the endowment 
« of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be 
« eſtabliſhed for ever in the ſaid Univer- 
« ſity, and to 74 e in the manner 


- 


cc an WAA SITY TRAU 


l direct and appoint, that, upon the firſt 
« Tueſday; in Eaſter Term, a Lecturer be 
« yearly choſen by the Heads of Colleges 
« only, and by no others, in the room ad- 
joining to the Printing Houſe, between 
the hours of ten in the morning and two 
« in the afternoon, to preach'eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. 
&« Mary's in Oxford, between the commence- 
ment of the laſt month in Lent Term, and 
_ N end of the be- n in won Term. 
« Alſo' 1 Aire ae eg 
4 „Deren Lecture Sermons ſhall be preached 
upon either of the following ſubjects to 
667 AA and eſtabliſh the Chriffian Faith, 


97 66 and 


( w ) 

<© und to confute all heretics and:fehiſmatics' 
„% —upon the divine authority of the Holy 
« Scriptures — upon the authority of the 
cc voxitings of the primitive Fathers, as to 
c the faith and practice of the primitive 
Church upon the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour ſeſus Chriſt upon the Di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghoſt— upon the Ar- 
*. ticles of the Chriſtian Faith, as compte- 
ehended in the br and: Nicene 


3 Creeds. e 93 elOft 


« Alfo I direct, that thirty copies of the 
« eight Divinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be 
« always printed, within two months after 
they are preached, and one copy ſhall be 
« given to the Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
% and one copy to the Head of every Col- 
lege, and one copy to the Mayor of the 
« city of Oxford, and one copy to be put 
« into the Bodleian Library; and the ex- 
« pence of printing them ſhall be paid out 
« of the revenue of the Land or Eſtates given 
«« for eſtabliſhing. the Divinity Lecture Ser- 
« mons; and the Preacher ſhall not be paid, 


«& nor 


by | (6 111 
a be entitled to the revenue, before they 
Db ee ri ib adi nor > 


7. r 5 


. : | — 


« Alfo-I dire@ and LIONS that no Hors 

0 « fon ſhall-be qualified to preach. the Divi- 

* nity Lecture Sermons, unleſs he hath taken 
ic the Degree of Maſter of Arts at leaſt, in 
. one of the two Univerſities of Oxford or- 
Cambridge; and that the ſame perſon 
<« ſhall never preach the Divinity Lecture 
Sermons twice. „5 
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8 ERM ON I. 


1 Tim. li. 8. bs | 


Wien d an God and ane; Mein detain che 
and Men, the Men Cbri Feſus. 


ELIEPF ; in God 18 the foundation of all 
religion, both natural and revealed. And 

as there never was a people ſo barbarous as 
to have loſt all ſenſe of religion, ſo there 
never was a people among whom the notion 
of a God was entirely obliterated. | Even in 
the loweſt ſtate of intellectual degeneracy 
mankind have ſtill retained ſome apprehen- 
fon of a ſupernatural Power, whoſe inter- 
vention and inviſible agency they have inva- 
riably acknowledged, as oſten as events oc- 
curred for which they could not account by 


natural means, or effects were produced for * 


which they could not aſſign any viſible cauſe. 
And wn the faculties of the human 
B mind 
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5 — Furman aun e — improv of, 
there bas generally prevailed a full perſuaſion 
of a great firſt Cauſe, from whoſe creative 
power all things derived their origin, and by 
whoſe ſuperintending Providence they are 
governed and upheld. Indeed fo conſtant 
and univerſal has been the behef of all man- 
kind in the exiſtence of a Deity, that it has 
by ſome been imagined to be a principle na- 
tural to the mind of man, and born in him. 
But however this be, we may venture at leaſt 
to affirm, that it is a truth agreeable to the 
reaſon of man, and muſt always meet with 
a willing aſſent from every mind, the facul- 
ties of which are not naturally defective, or 
have not been depraved by vice 1 ſenſu- 
_ 


That God i is one, is und which "USP not 
did ſo univerſally received. Many nations 
have acknowledged a multiplicity of Deities; 
and perhaps the unity of the divine nature 
was never acknowledged by any nation, 
which had not been in fome degree illumi- 
nated with the rays of divine light. At one 
period of the world it was the profeſſed bo- 
lief of only a ſingle people, who at that very 
n were under the immediate care and di- 


rection 
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rection of Heaven, and were favoured with 
poſitive declarations of the Divine will. And 
even at preſent the inhabitants of the unen- 
lightened parts of our globe acknowledge 
Gods many, and Lords many. And if to us 
there is but one God, to what ſhall we attri- 
bute our knowledge of this truth, but to the 
revelation which that ſame God has been 
pleaſed to make of his nature and. pertec- 
tions? But this truth, though, as it ſhould 
ſeem, not diſcoverable without revelation, and 
perhaps even now not reducible to any. firſt 
principle, yet, being revealed, ſtrongly re- 
commends itſelf to the beſt reaſon of man- 
kind, and obtains from the approving mind a 
ready and entire aſſent. 


From the exiſtence of a great firſt Cauſe, 
we naturally proceed to the relation in which 
we ſtand, and the duties Which We owe to 
this divine Being. As well as the Creator, 
he is the Lord and Governor of the uni- 
verſe; and as ſuch may juſtly claim from all 
his creatures and ſubjects adoration and wor- 
ſhip; an entire ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſa- 
tions of his Providence, and an unreſerved 
obedience to the expreſſions of his will. He 
is alſo: our Father and Protector, upon whom, 

B 2 we 
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we depend for preſervation and ſupport, and 
from whom muſt proceed the ſupply of our 
wants. He is therefore juſtly entitled to our 
reverence and love; to our praiſe for paſt 
inſtances of bounty, and to our prayers 8 vers 
Nr of N we ſtand in need. | 


But God is the great King of all the 
earth, and no leſs of 2p in purity than in 
greatneſs: we are ſinful duſt and aſhes. How 
then will he deign to hold communion with 
us, or how ſhall we preſume to appear before 
him? This ſenſe of man's unworthineſs, 
when compared with the Divine majeſty and 
holineſs, feems little leſs familiar to the hu- 
man mind than the belief of God's exiſtence. 
And therefore in all ages men, dreading the 
immediate preſence of the Deity, have ſought 
the interpoſition of "Mediators and Interceſ- 
- fors, by whoſe miniftry all intercourſe might 
be carried on between the great objects of 
their worſhip and themſelves. Thus the 
Heathens formed to themſelves a erowd of 
Mediators beings of a middle order to 
whom they aſſigned the office of preſenting 
to the Gods the addreſſes of men, and of 
communicating to men the favours of the 
Gods. And this mode of communication 


SERMON I. 5 
has received the ſanction of the true God; 
who ordained his covenant with the Ifraclites 
in the hand of a Mediator, viz. Moſes ; 
through whom he made known to the peo- 
ple his ſtatutes and Judgments. And much 
after the ſame manner- the people performed 
to God the religious worſhip and ſervice 
Which their law preſcribed. For they were 
not permitted to ſtand before God, and per- 
form in perſon the rites of their religion; but 
were commanded to have recourſe to the 
mediation of their Prieſts, through whom 
they preſented their addreſſes and offerings of 
blood, and from whoſe interpoſition they 
were taught to expect the divine favour and 
acceptance. 

Nor was the. New Covenant eſtablifhed 
without a Mediator. For as there is one 
God,” ſo there is © one Mediator between God 
and Men. And it was to appear in this cha- 
rater for the ſalvation of a ſinful world, that 
the divine Word, the ſecond perſon of the 
ever - bleſſed Trinity, diveſted himſelf of that 
glory which he had with the Father before 
the foundation of the world, even from all 
eternity, and condeſcended to take upon him 
pur fleſh, and to become man. For the 

=_— Apoſtle, 
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Apoſtle, having aſſerted that there is one Me- 
diator between God and men, immediately 


adds, that this Mediator | is „the Man Chriſt - 
Jeſus.” j F 


From what has been ſaid, it appears that 
the mediatorial character 1mplies at leaſt two 
diſtinct offices, uſually denominated the pro- 
phetical and the facerdotal; and that a Me- 
diator is either a Prophet or a Prieſt, accord- 
ing as he is commiſſioned to aR, either in 
the name of God for the purpoſe of declaring 
his will to mankind, or in behalf of men for 
the purpoſe of recommending them to the 
favour of God. Now the mediatorial cha- 
racter of Chriſt has been generally underſtood 
to include both theſe offices; and accordingly 
Chriſt has uſually been accounted both a 
Prophet and a Prieſt : a Prophet, or the Am- 
baſſador of God to men; a Prieſt, or the Ad- 
vocate of men with God. To theſe princi- 
pal, and, if I may fo ſpeak, eſſential branches 
of the mediatorial character, Divmes, upon 
the authority of the Scriptures, have added a 
third; viz. the regal; to which our Lord je- 
fus Chriſt was admitted after his aſcenſion 
into heaven, as the reward of his ſufferings 
upon earth, and for the benefit of that 

Church 
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Church which he had purchaſed with his 

Nor is it without reaſon that the name 
Chrift, which anſwers. to the Hebrew Me/- 
fab, and ſigniſies anointed, has been thought 
to indicate the three offices above-mentioned. 
For as under the law the ceremony of anoint- 
mg was by God's own appointment the mode 
of conſecration to the three offices of Prophet, 
Prieft, and King; fo was Chriſt alſo anointed, 
not indeed with material oil, but with the 
ſpiritual unction of the Holy Ghoſt, to be the 
Prophet, Prieſt, and King of his people. He 
is their Prophet, to declare the will of God, 
and to make known the way of ſal vation; 
he is their Prieſt, to. interpoſe in their behalf, 
and by an offering of his own blood to-pro- 
cure for them a favourable acceptance in the 
ſight of God; and he is their King, to diſtri- 
bute among them his manifold gifts of grace 
during their continuance in this lower world, 
and to conduct them to ever-enduring man- 
ſions of glory in the world to come. 

' Of theſe offices the prophetical and regal 
are univerſally acknowledged. There never 
exiſted a ſe& of Chriſtians, hardy enough to 
deny that Chriſt was that Prophet which 
ſhould come into the world ; or that after 

B 4 having 
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having declared the will of God, and finiſhed 
the work which was given him to do, he 
aſcended up on high far above all heavens ; 
angels, and authorities and powers being 
made ſubject unto him *. But his ſacerdotal 


- ® Socinus and his immediate followers were "OE 
advocates for the regal office, affirming that by virtue of this 
office Chriſt was inveſted with the power of delivering his 
people from the puniſhment of ſin. Modern Socinians in- 
deed betray an inclination to deprive the Saviour of the regal 
as well as the ſacerdotal character, and to reduce him to the 
condition of a mere Praphet, This I infer from an obſer- 
vation which occurs in the Hiſtory of the Corruptions of 
Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 272; where the Author, ſpeaking of 
the above opinion' of Socinus, bas the following words : 
« Fauſtus Socinus, who diſtinguiſhed himfelf ſo much in 
« recovering the ariginal doctrine of the proper humanity 
„ Chriſt, as to give occaſion to all who now hold that 
« doctrine to be called by his name, ſaw clearly the abſur- 
« dity of what was advanced by the other reformers con- 
_ © cerning ſatisfaQtion being made to the juſtice of God by 
** the death of Chriſt. Indeed it immediately follows from 
4 his principles, that Chriſt being only a man, though ever 
ce ſo innocent, his death could not, in any proper ſenſe 
* of the word, atone for the ſins of other men. He was 
« however far from abandoning the doctrine of redemption 
« in the Scripture ſenſe of the word, that is, of our deli ver- 
< ance from the guilt of fin by his Goſpel, as promoting 
« repentance and reformation, and from the puniſhment 
e due to fin, by his power of giving eternal life to all that 
. bbey him. But, indeed, 7 * himfelf freely er the 
© « ſong 
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office, that office upon the diſcharge of which 
our hopes of life and ſalvation are principally 
founded, has unhappily not been fo univerſally 
acknowledged. There are not wanting men 
who receive not Chriſt as their Prieſt, and 
who diſown any immediate virtue in his 
death to obtain remiſſion of ſins, and to pro- 
cure for us God's favour and acceptance. 

It is eaſy to perceive that they who thus 
deny the Prieſtly office of our Redeemer, do 
in effect deny the whole ſcheme of Redemp- 
tion, as held by our Church, or rather by the 
univerſal Church of Chriſt. In modern 
times this denial conſtitutes a diſtinguiſhing 
article in the creed of an heretical ſect, called, 
after the name of its founder, the Socinian; 
which firſt appeared about the time of the 
reformation ſrom Popery, and has continued 
ever ſince to infeſt the Church. In our own 
nation the opinions of this ſect have never, 
from the very firſt, wanted advocates and 
abettors; and of late have been moſt ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſerted by a writer of very conſiderable 
eminence, | in a FE © ain work, entitled 


* * of . 9 rig ub. 1 could be no Olde - 


* fon, properly ſpeaking, for any thing farther being done to 
« avert the — with toes bs had been threat- 


« ned,” 
. 1 "A Hiſtory 
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* Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſti- 
anity Among theſe corruptions the doc- 
trine of Atonement has obtained a principal 
place. In point of order it ranks the ſecond; 
for the hiſtory of this doctrine immediately 
ſucceeds that of opinions relating to Jeſus 
Chriſt: and in point of importance it is 
eſteemed by the hiſtorian himſelf inferior to 
none; as is apparent from the manner in 
which it is introduced to the notice of his 
readers. As, ſays he, the doctrine of 
* the divine Unity was infringed by the in- 
« troduction of that of the Divinity of Chriſt 
and of the Holy Ghoſt (as a perſon diſtinct 
* from the Father), ſo the doctrine of the 
* natural placability of the divine Being, and 
« our ideas of the equity of his government, 
have been greatly debaſed by the gradual 
introduction of the modern doctrine of 
% Atonement *.” And preſently after he tells 
us, that he conceives this doctrine to be a 

groſs miſrepreſentation of the character and 
moral government of God, and to affect many 
other articles in the ſcheme of Chriſtianity, 
greatly disfiguring and depraving it; and 
therefore he declares his intention of ſhewing, 
in a fuller manner than he means to do with 


> Hiſt. of Cor. vol. i. p. 152. 


reſpect 
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reſpect to any other corruption of Chriſtianity, > 
that it has no countenance whatever in rea- 
ſon or the Scnptures, and that the whole 
doctrine, with every modification of it, has 
been a departure from the primitive and ge- 
nuine doctrine of Chriſtianity *. 

To an unprejudiced mind it muſt occaſion 
no little furprize, that a doctrine, which, by 
the confeſſion of this author, is become in a 
manner univerſal, and has taken the firmeſt 
hold upon men's minds, ſhould have thus 
creeped in, and prevailed without the leaſt 
countenance either from reaſon or from the 
Scriptures: and it behoves us to receive with 
caution, and to examinè with care, whatever 
is advanced in ſupport of ſo bold an aſſertion. 
That the doctrine, if true, is of the greateſt 
importance, will not be denied; ſince it con- 
cerns nothing leſs than the foundation upon 
which are built all our hopes of paying to 
God an acceptable ſervice in this life, and of 
being admitted to the everlaſting enjoyment 
of him in the life to come. Perſuaded my- 
ſelf of its truth, I ſhall offer no apology for 
an humble, but honeſt, attempt, to illuſtrate 
and defend it; nor do I know m what other 


6 Hift. of Cor. P · 153. 0 
way 
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way I can employ the ability which God hath 
given me more advantageouſly ta the cauſe 
of religion, or more agreeably to the inten- 
tion of the Founder of this Lecture. 


The doctrine of Atonement, then, is the 
ſubject of which I propoſe to treat, and 
truſt I ſhall be able to ſhew, in oppoſition to 
the writer above referred to, that it is con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and that the argu- 
ments by which it is aſſailed are in general 
inconcluſive, and not unfrequently wholly 
inapplicable to the point in queſtion. And 
becauſe in every controverſy it is of the ut- 
"moſt conſequence to aſcertain and determine 
what this point is, in order to remove as 
much as poſſible all occaſion ' of miſooncep- 
tion and erroneous judgment, thoſe copious 
ſources of objection and diſpute, it is my de- 
ſign, in the remaining part of this diſcourſo, 
to prepare the way for the due inyeſtigation 
of the ſubject before us, by ſtating the doc- 
trine in its plain and ſimple form, di veſted of 
every circumſtance in which the iſſue of the 
controverſy is not immediately concerned. 
And in order to this it will be neceſſary, 
in the firſt place, to aſcertain the — 
meaning of the term atonement, 


To 
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T0 be at one, is an obſolete form of ſpeech; 
ſignifying to be reconciled, or to come to an 
agreement after having been at variance. And 
accordingly atonement, which by Etymologiſts 
is derived from hence, - propertly ſignifies 
agreement or reconciliatiun and in this its 
primitive ſenſe, which was antiently its 
common and uſual one, it is uniformly taken 
in our tranſlation of the Scriptures. In the 
Old Teſtament it is frequently uſed with 
reference to the legal ſin-offerings, with the 
blood of which the Prieſt is ſaid to make an 
atonement. The original word uſed on theſe 
occaſions, which for the moſt part is thus 
tranſlated, is alſo occaſionally rendered 70 re- 
concile ; a ſtrong preſumption that our Tranſ- 
latofs annexed to both expreſſions the ſame 
meaning. Thus in the ſixteenth chapter of 
Leviticus, the High Prieft, on the great day 
of expiation, is commanded to ſprinkle the 
blood of the ſin-offerings, and to make an atone- 
ment far ' the bay place; and preſently after 
this very act is called reconciling the holy 
place. In the original the word in both 


© See Franciſci Junii Etymologicum Anglicanum, and 

Skinner's Etymologicon Linguz Anglicanz. See alſo 
authorities for this uſe of the word, drawn from the eaclier 
Engliſh writers, in Johnſon's Dictionary. a 

, Lev. xvi. 16, 20. 

8 places 
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places is the ſame; viz. 93 : as it is alſo in 
the Septuagint, viz. C, i appeaſe or 
make propitiaus; which word, for the moſt 
part, correſponds to making atonement in our 
verſion. In the New Teſtament the term 
atonement occurs but once; and then it un- 
queſtionably ſignifies recanciliation. It is in 
the following paſſage from St. Paul's Epiſtle 
to the Romans. For if when we were 
t enemies we were reconciled (xaryMaayme) 
* to God by the death of his Son, much 
“ more being reconciled (xarranayeri;) WE 
% ſhall be ſaved by his life. And not only 
* ſo, but we alſo joy in God through our 
* Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom we have now 
« received the atonement (xararamy)' i. e. 
the reconciliation.; as the word had twice 
before been rendered in this very paſlage. 
From all which it 1s manifeſt, that the ſcrip- 
tural meaning of atonement is reconciliation ; 
and accordingly to aſſert of Chriſt that he 
hath made an atonement for us by his blood, is 
the ſame as to aſſert that he hath reconciled us 
ta God by his blood; or, in other words, that 
by his death he hath made God propitious to 
finful man, and hath procured for all who 
believe in him pardon and n | 


f Rom, V. IQ, 
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And this propoſition contains, as I con- 
ccive, all that is eſſential to the doctrine of 
Atonement. It has indeed been uſual to 
ſtate the doctrine in a fuller manner, ſo as 
not ſimply to aſſert. our reconciliation to God 
by the blood of Chriſt, but alſo to ſuperadd 
the ground and reaſon of the reconciliation, 
And this addition, derived not ſo much from 
the poſitive declarations of Scripture, as from 
the views which men have entertained. of the 
ſubject, and their reaſonings reſpecting it, has 
been ſo generally acquieſced in and acknow- 
ledged, that it is commonly ſuppoſed to be 
inſeparably connected with the doctrine, and 
to conſtitute a neceſſary and eſſential part of 
it. But however true in itſelf, it has unfor- 
tunately occaſioned much mifrepreſentation 
and- unjuſt cenſure, and (as we ſhall fee in 
the ſequel) has been the foundation of moſt 
of the principal objections againſt the doctrine 
itſelf. It is therefore become highly uſeful, 
and even neceſſary, to ſeparate from the real 
queſtion this and every other adventitious 
circumſtance with whack it has been e 
e 

It has perhaps already occurred to any 
one who hears me, that the circumſtance to 


which I principally refer, as an addition to 
+" oy 
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the pure and ſimple doctrine of atonement, 
or reconciliation by the death of Chriſt, is the 
following; vix. that Chriſt died to make ſatiſ- 
faction to the divine juſtice. Now the ſa- 
cred writers no where, as far as I know, ex- 
preſsly aſſert any ſatisfaction at all as having 
been effected by the death of Chriſt. At the 
ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
generality of - Chriſtians, in modern times at 
leaſt, have concurred in maintaining as above- 
mentioned, that by the death of Chrift ſatiſ- 
faction was made to the juſtice of God; and 
o univerſal has been this concurrence, that 
the doffrme of Satigfaction has been commonly 
uſed as a ſynonimous expreſſion for the d- 
trine g Atonement. Divines of our on 
2 may probably have been confirmed in 
this uſe of the term, by its common accepta- 
tion. For though it was antiently taken, in 
what is ſtill its ſole. ſcriptural: ſenſe, to ſignify 
reconciliation, . yet becauſe reconciliations are 
for the moſt part brought about by the ag- 
greſſors making ſatisfaction for his wrong by 
the payment of an equivalent to the party 
aggrieved, therefore in proceſs of time alone 


ment came to ſignify compenſation and ſatifac- 


tian; and men accuſtomed to this uſe of the 


* have * led to imagine that the 
| work 
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work of Chriſt for ort redemption, was un- 
dertaken with a view to ſomething of this 
kind. But from whatever cauſe it has ariſen; 
certain it is, that the death of Chriſt has been 
called and accounted” not merely a  propitia- 
tion, or that on account of which God is be- 
come merciful to man, and man acceptable 
to God; but further, a /atrsfafiom. © And 
this ſatisfaction is ſuppoſed to have been re- 
quired in conſequence of that violation of the 
divine law, and that diſobedience to the divine 
authority, which occaſioned the fall of man. 
And fince the ſatisfaction muſt of courſe be 
made to God, whoſe law was broken, and 
whoſe authority was diſobeyed, to what attri- 
bute of the Deity could it with ſuch pro- 
priety be aſcribed as to his juſtice,” which 
ſeems eſpecially concerned to vindicate the 
honour of the divine law, and to inflict upon 
offenders the due reward of their evil deeds ? 
Concerning this ſatisfaction to the juſtice 
of God, there have been principally two opi- 
nions. And firſt, ſome, and thoſe Divines of 
great learning and piety, have contended for 
the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a ſatisfaction, 
in order to maintain the inviolability of the 
Divine attributes. For they argue that fin is 


ſo edn + ons to the purity and holineſs of God, 
C and 
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and of conſequence ſo odious in his fight 
that it cannot but provoke his diſpleaſure, 
and expoſe all who commit it to his wrath 
and indignation. And ſince juſtice is eſſen- 
tial to the Divine nature, and exiſts there in 
a ſupreme degree, it muſt inflexibly require 
the puniſhment of thoſe who are ths the 
objects of wrath: nor is it poſſible that the 
puniſhment due to fin could have been re- 
mitted; if ſatisfaction had not been made to 
the juſtice of God. Hence they conclude, 
that ſuch ſatisfaction was actually made by 
Jeſus Chriſt; whoſe death, being an equiva- 
lent for that of the whole human race, ob- 
tained our acquittal, and laid the ene 
of our title to eternal life. POL & 
Others, in the ſecond place, not contending 
for the abſolute neceſſity of a ſatisfaction to 
Divine: juſtice, infiſt only upon the wiſdom 
and fitneſs of the meaſure : and ſuch con- 
ſider God in the light of a Governor, or 
Judge, who for the direction of his ſubjects 
had given them an expreſs law, and had 
ſanctioned it by denouncing poſitive puniſh- 
ment againſt all who ſhould tranſgreſs it. 
Now, ſay they, it unqueſtionably became the 
Almighty Sovereign and Governor of the 


univerſe to conſult the honour of his law, and 
*s not 


* 
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not to ſuffer\it to be violated with impunity, 
or without ſatisfaction, left the ſubjects of his 
authority ſhould be induced to call in queſtion 
his juſtice, and to vilify and ſet at nought his, 
office of Judge. Willing, therefore, to ſhew: 
mercy to his offending creatures, but unwil- 
ling that his forbearance of puniſhment ſhould 
endanger the ends of his government, he was 
pleaſed to ordain a propitiation for ſin. Ac- 
cordingly he ſent into the world his own Son, 
who, by dying for our ſins, obtained our re- 
leaſe from all. obligation to puniſhment, 
while at the ſame time he made a moſt glo- 
rious diſplay of the righteouſneſs of God. And 
thus, it is contended, by the appointment of 
Jeſus Chriſt to be a propitiation, ſatisfaction 
was made for ſin : the Divine law was ſatiſ- 
fied; i. e. its claim was ſilenced, and the 
ſinner was no longer expoſed to its rigour: 
the Divine juſtice was alſo ſatisfied ; z. e. it 
no longer required that the pumiſhment due 
to ſin ſhould be inflicted upon the offender. 
In a word, according to this opinion,, Chriſt 
is ſaid to have made ſatisfaction for our fins, 
not becauſe his death is to be accounted an 
adequate compenſation, or a full equivalent; 
but becauſe his ſuffering in our ſtead main- 
tained the henour of the Divine law, and 

C 2 gave 
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gave free ſcope to the tmercy- of the Laws 


giver, without any impeachment or diminu- 
tion of | his juſtice. And fatisfaQtion, in this 
qualified ſenſe, has been commonly received 
among Divines ; and eſpecially is maintained 
by Grotius, in his celebrated treatiſe againſt 
Socinus, expreſsly entitled © De Satisfactione 
Chriſti ;” and alſo by Stillingfleet, in his able 
defence of Grotius againſt the ſubtleties of 
Crellius; both of whom conſider God not as 
a party agerieved or offended, demanding full 
amends and adequate compenſation for the 
wrong he had ſuffered; but as a wiſe and 
prudent Governor, requiring ſuch a fatisfac- 
tion as he might deem neceſſary for main- 
taining the authority of his laws, and for en- 
abling him to extend mercy to criminals, with- 
out giving encouragement to crime, or in any 
reſpect endangering the purpoſes of govern- 
ment. t 

Which of theſe opinions is true, or whe- 
ther either of them be true, I am not called 
upon to determine; for neither of them is 
eſſential to the doctrine of Atonement: and 
could it even be proved that both of them 
are falſe, the real queſtion would not be at 
all affected. I cannot however refrain from 
a few obſervations, by way of reply to thoſe 

- harſh 
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harſh and unmerited cenſures, to which the 
doctrine, conſidered under this view, has un- 
happily given riſe. | 
I have already had occaſion to bring for- 
ward an aſſertion, made by our Opponent at 
the very commencement of the hiſtory with 
which we are at preſent concerned; viz. that 
the doctrine of the natural placability of 
* the divine Being, and our ideas of the 
equity of his government, have been greatly 
t debaſed by the introduction of the doctrine 
of Atonement.” The ground upon which 
he hazards this aſſertion is, that this latter 
doctrine * repreſents the divine Being as 
«. with balding his mercy from the truly peni- 
« tent, till a full ſatisfaction be made to his 
* juſtice, Were this indeed the caſe, there 
would, apparently at leaſt, be ſome foundation 
for the charge, that the doctrine of Atone- 
ment debaſes the natural placability, and miſ- 
repreſents the character and moral govern- 
ment of God. For rigidly to demand ſatiſ- 
faction for an offence, and, notwithſtanding | 
the repentance of the offender, ſtill to conti- 
nue implacable till the required ſatisfaction 
be made, ſeems to be the part of a mercileſs 
and reſentful Being, rather than of a bene- 


yolent and compaſſionate God, ſuch as is the 
C 3 God 
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God reyealed to us in the holy Seriptures. 
"But this 1s not the caſe. On the other hand, 
the charge thus brought againſt the doctrine 
of Atonement 1s founded upon a groſs miſ- 
ſtatement of the ſentiments of Behovers re- 
ſpecting this doctrine, to whom no ſuch repre- 
"ſentation of the divine Being, as is here ſup- 
poſed, can juſtly be imputed. Indeed it is 
not pretended that this reprefentation can be 
inferred, except from the opinion of. thoſe 
who contend for a full ſatisfaction to the 
Juſtice of God, which, as I before obſerved, is 
far from being the univerſal opinion. Nor 
can it fairly be inferred even from this opi- 
nion. For they who aſſert a ſatisfaction 
in its moſt rigid ſenſe, ſtill contend, that this 
fatisfaction was made, or at leaſt decreed, ac- 
"cording to ſome, from the very foundation of 
the world; and at furtheſt immediately after 
the fall, when as yet man was hardly ſenſible 
"of his fin and folly. And therefore, even 
under this view of the doctrine, God cannot 
be faid to withhold mercy from the truly pe- 
nitent, when he was pleaſed to open a way 
for the exerciſe of his mercy, by the ſatisfac- 
tion of his juſtice, before any repentance on 
the part of man could poſſibly have taken 
place. In truth, the doctrine of Atonement, 
: under 
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under whatever view we conſider it, is ſo far 
from debaſing, that it moſt powerfully con- 
firms and eſtabliſhes the placability of the 
Deity. It repreſents not God as a reſentful 
Being, but as full of mercy and compaſſion 
not vindictively demanding ſatisfaction; but 


graciouſly appointing a propitiation — not 


withholding mercy from the truly penitent; 
but even anticipating man's repentance, and 
when we were enemies to him, freely pro- 
viding the means of our reconciliation, and 
ſending his Son to die for our ſins “. 


There is a further miſrepreſentation of the 
ſentiments of Believers in the ſtatement which 
our Hiſtorian has given, of the manner in 
which the doctrine of Atonement is con- 
nected with that of the divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt. In contending for this connection, 
we are ſuppoſed to argue after the following 
manner. Sin being an offence againſt an 
infinite Being, requires an infinite ſatisfac- 
tion, which can only be made by an infi- 
« nite perſon; that is, one who is no leſs 
than God himſelf: Chriſt therefore, in order 
* to make this infinite ſatisfaction for the 


* See this ſubject further diſcuſſed in Ferm, VI. 
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4 ſins of men, muſt himſelf be God, equal to 

the Father“. This argument, as it pro- 
ceeds upon the nn that an adequate 
ſatisfaction was required for the fins of man- 
kind, can only be objected againſt thoſe Who 
are advocates for that opinion; and is there- 
fore unfairly attributed to Believers in gene- 
ral. Indeed, even allowing the foundation 
upon which it is built, it would {till be a 
weak argument, and might caſily be retorted. 
For with no leſs reaſon might it be argued, 
that ſin, being committed by a finite crea- 
ture, requires only a finite ſatisfaction; to the 
making of Which a finite perſon is fully ade- 
quate. If ſuch an argument for the divinity 
of Chriſt has unwarily fallen from any friend 
to the doctrine of Atonement, it is to be la- 
mented that it ſhould have been hazarded 
unneceſſarily, and without ſufficient warrant 
from Scripture. | We believe indeed the di- 
vinity. of Chriſt,» becauſe. the Scriptures have 
oxpreſsly declared it: but we pretend not to 
infer it from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of an in- 
finite ſatisfaction: on the | contrary, we infer 
from it the love of God towards us, of which 
the appointment of * divine Son to be the 


> Hiſt, of Cor. p. 153. 
propitiation 
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propitiation for our ſins, is a moſt convincing 
proof; and we build upon it a ſure and cer- 
tain expectation of his future favour. He 
* that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered 
* him up for us all, how ſhall he not with 
him alſo freely give, us all things?“ 
4 

3 e ee cond. by our 
Hiſtorian with the doctrine of Atonement, 
and made as it were to ſpring from it, is, the 
imputation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs to Be- 
lievers as the ground of their acceptance with 
God. What was before obſerved reſpecting 
ſatisfaction to Divine juſtice, is alſo true of 
imputed righteouſneſs; it is no where ex- 
preſsly aſſerted in the ſacred writings. And 
although our Hiſtorian appears in words to 
conſider it as a neceſſary appendage to the 
doctrine of Atonement, and as, univerſally 
maintained by the adyocates of this doctrine ; 
yet he could not be ignorant that the fact is 
otherwiſe; and that imputed righteouſneſs is 
not more a ground of controverſy between 
thoſe who believe the doctrine of Atonement 
and thoſe who do not, than it 1s between 
thoſe who believe the doctrine among them- 


| Rom, viii. 32. 
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ſelves. They who hold imputed righteouf- 
neſs, ſoem to be of opinion, that, ſince Chriſt 
died in order to bear the puniſhment of our 
fins, no higher effect can properly be afcribed 
to his death, than our deliverance from con- 
demnation. But ſomething further is neceſ- 
ſary to reſtore us to God's favour; viz. a per- 
feet righteouſneſs. But ſince ſuch righteouſ- 
neſs is not inherent in even the beſt of men, 
it can bs Gurs only by imputation. And hence 
they argue, that, as by the imputation of our 
( guilt to Chriſt we are delivered from the pu- 
niſhment of fin ; ſo by the imputation of his 
righteouſneſs to us we are reſtored: to the fa- 
Four of God. But this doctrine, ſo-ftrongly 
inſiſted upon by ſome, is, in the eſtimation of 
others unneceſſary in the Chriſtian ſcheme. 
It is granted, that, in order to forgiveneſs, we 
muſt be cleanſed from the guilt of ſin by the 
blood of Chriſt: now they argue, that to 
' thoſe who are thus cleanſed, fin is not im- 
puted; that is, in other words, they are ac- 
counted righteous; they are in the ſight of 
God, as though they had never offended ; 
and conſequently are again become, what, had 
they continued innocent, they would never 
have ceaſed to be, objects of his love and 
e And thus, according to this argu- 
a ment, 


o 
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ment, not only pardon, but acceptance alſo, 
is the immediate effect of Chriſt's death. 

I am not concerned to ſhew which of 
theſe opinions is moſt conſonant to the ſpirit 
and intention of the ſacred writings. It is 
ſufficient that imputed” righteouſneſs, how- 
ever conſiſtent with the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, is nevertheleſs not eſſential to it, and 
may therefore be conſidered as an addition to 
the pure and ſimple doctrine. And I cannot 
but obſerve, that this or any other doctrine is 
miſrepreſented, when that is aſſumed as neceſ- 
ſary and eſſential, which is merely adventi- 
tious and accidental ; and which, if denied, 
would ſtill leave the genuine doctrine entire 
and unimpaired. 


As it is the profeſſed intention of this diſ- 
courſe to determine the ſcriptural meaning of 
atonement, in order to aſcertain the real na- 
ture of the doctrine, I think it not improper 
in this place to animadyert upon the ſenſe 
which our Hiſtorian has attempted to affix to 
this term, as often as it occurs in the Old 
Teſtament—a ſenſe, which, if it could be 
ſupported, would entirely exclude every idea 
of propitiation. He tells us, that, from com- 


60 1 all the 9 in which atonement | | 
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is mentioned, it is evident chat. it F ignifies 
1 the making of any thing clean or holy, ſo 
e as to be fit to be uſed in the ſervice of 
1 God; or, when applied to a perſon, fit to 
* come. into the preſence, of God; God 
cc being conſidered as in a. peculiar manner 
3 the King and Sovereign of the Ifraclitiſh 
i nation, and, as it Were, reine a court 
among them *. 
That the authority of the Gn 1 as 
above ſtated, render the original word, by 
E EH, to appeaſe or make propitious) f 18 
decidedly againſt this interpretation, cannot 
be denied. The truth is, there runs through 
the whole a miſtake, ariſing from a partial 
view of the ſubject, and a miſconception of 
the nature and intention of the legal atone- 
ments. That the perſon or thing, for which 
an atonement was made, was in conſequence 
of the atonement cleanſed, or made holy, and 
fit for the ſervice of God, the Scriptures ex- 
preſsly aſſert. But the efficacy of theſe 
atonements did not ſtop here. The end 
propoſed by them was to recommend and 
make acceptable to God the things intended 
for his ſervice, which on account of ſome 


- \* Hiſt, of Cor. p. 193. 
| unfitneſs, 
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unfitneſs, either natural or acquired, were 
objects of diſpleaſure rather than of fa- 
vour. Accordingly atonement implies a 
double effect; one referring to the ing, the 
other to God. With reſpect to the thing, it 
implies a removal of the uncleanneſs which 
made it an object of diſpleaſure; with reſpect 
to God, it implies a removal of the diſplea- 
fure which the uncleanneſs had occaſioned. 
The atonement was made for the thing, 
which being in itſelf unclean and unholy, was 
in conſequence cleanſed and ſanctified: but it 
was made 70 God, that he might be reconciled 
to, and take pleaſure in, thoſe things which, 
in their natural ſtate, were unworthy and 
unfit for his ſervice. Hence an atorement 
was made for the altar, when it was originally 
conſecrated ', and for the Levites, when they 
were dedicated to their office and miniſtry “, 
in order that, being cleanſed from that pol- 
lation which naturally cleaves to all terreſ- 
trial things, they might become acceptable to 
God, and fit for his ſervice. In like manner, 
and for the ſame reaſon, atonements were 
appointed in caſes where the uncleanneſs was 
contracted: for a houſe after having been in- 


1 Excd. xxix. 36, 37. = New, wii and 
fected 
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feed with leproſy *; at the purification of a 
leper *; after involuntary uncleanneſs? and 
ſins of 1gnorance *; as well as in ſome caſes 
of wilful tranſgreſſion, upon repentance and 
reſtitution. I am ready to allow, and I 
ſnall hereafter ſhew at large, that the atone- 
ments in all theſe caſes had no relation to the 
pardon of ſin in a moral ſenſe: that was only 

to be effected by the atonement made by 
Chriſt. I agree that they concerned only the 
decency and propriety of public worſhip, 
qualifying for appearing before God in the 
earthly tabernacle, and for being employed in 
his ſervice, , for which any thing unclean or 
. polluted was conſidered as diſqualified. Still 
I contend, that they referred immediately to 
God, whoſe favourable acceptance they were 
intended to procure ; and were effectual to 
the pardon, if not of fin in a moral ſenſe, at 
leaſt of ſomething. analogous to it; and which, 
by way of diſtinction, may not improperly be 
called /zgal ſin. 


What has now been ſaid is, I truſt, ſuffi- 
cient to aſcertain the true point upon which 


a Lev. XIV. 83. N of Lev. XIV. 18, 
Lev. xv. 15, 30. 4 Lev. iv. 20, 26, 35.—v. 18. 
Lev. vi. 5. * See Serm. III. 
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the controverſy tums. The docttine of 
Atonement is, as we have ſeen, the doctrine 
of reconciliation ; and the queſtion, / freed: 
from all extraneous and uneſſential matter, 
and reduced to its proper dimenſiens, . is, 
whether Chriſt immediately by his death 
propitiated God, and procured ſor us the be- 
nefits of the Goſpel-covenant ? The Socinian 
hereſy maintains the negative fide of this 
queſtion, in oppoſition to the Catholick 
Church, which, till thus diſturbed, peaceably 
acquieſced in the affirmative. - The Catholic 
faith, in this important article, I have under- 
taken to illuſtrate and defend: and what I 
have to offer may fitly be reduced to two 
general heads, according as its intention is 
either directly to confirm the doctrine in 
queſtion, or to obviate objections againſt it. 
Agreeably to this diviſion, I propoſe, in the 
ſequel of theſe Diſcourſes, 

Firſt, to adduce the poſitive proofs which 
the Seriptures afford in favour of this doc- 
trine : And, 

Secondly, to conſider the principal objec- 
tions which its Opponents, and eſpecially the 
Hiſtorian of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
have urged againſt it: 
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Upon the former of theſe heads I propoſe 

to enter in the next Diſcourſe. In the mean 
time, let no man be diſappointed if little ſhall 
be offered to his conſideration, with which he 
was not previouſly acquainted. It would be 
as difficult as it is unneceſſary, to advance 
any thing new upon a ſubject which has 
been ſo often and fo ably diſcuſſed. In in- 


veſtigating any point of Chriſtian doctrine, 


all that can now be expected, and perhaps all 
that ought to be attempted, is to ſtate with 


accuracy and preciſion what the true faith is; 


and having ſelected the beſt arguments in its 
defence, to arrange them in the cleareſt 'or- 
der, and to place them in the moſt ſtriking 
point of view; and if either new objections 
have been ' raiſed, or old ones revived; to 
oppoſe them with vigour and authority, but 
with temper and moderation: and whoever 
performs this ſucceſsfully, does no mean ſer- 
vice to the cauſe: of truth and religion. Of 
the preſent attempt it becomes not me to 
ſpeak : I have only to requeſt your candid 
attention to what ſhall be offered. 
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This is 4 faithful faying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Chriſt Jeſus came into the 
_ world to _ _ 


7 deny that Jeſus Chriſt is the Saviour 
A of mankind, would be in effect to deny 
the truth of the Goſpel, and to renounce the 
Chriſtian name: and therefore upon this great 
and fundamental point there can be no queſ- 
tion among Chriſtians; all of every ſect and 
denomination muſt aſſent to the general doc- 
trine of the text, and, with the Apoſtle, ac- 
count it “ a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all 
« acceptation.” 

But though Chriſtians muſt thus in gene- 
ral terms aſcribe the ſalvation of a finful 


world to * Chriſt, yet concerning the 
D | method 
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method of this ſalvation, and the means by 
which it was effected, there may prevail, and 
unhappily there has prevailed, no little differ- 
ence of opinion. The Hiſtorian of the Cor- 
ruptions of Chriſtianity refers it entirely to 
the word and doctrine of Chriſt: we, in con- 
junction with the maj ajority of Chriſtians, aſ- 
cribe it immediately to his death. According 
to the former, the Saviour of the world 1s 
merely a Prophet, commiſſioned to promote 
by his teaching the. reformation of the ſinner : 
according to the latter, he is alſo a Prieſt, 
conſecrated to appear before God in behalf of 
mankind, and, by an offering of his own blood, 
to make reconciliation for ſins. In the So- 
cinian ſcheme the death of the Saviour no 
otherwiſe promotes the great end of his miſ- 
ſion, than as it ſerves to confirm the doctrine 
which he taught, and to exhibit a moſt per- 
fect example of obedience. to God: by the 
Catholick Church it is accounted the founda- 
tion of all our hopes of pardon and accept- 
ance, and the means of procuring for us all 
the benefits of the Goſpel-coyenant. And 
this faith of the Catholick Church reſpecting 
the prieſtly office of our Redeemer, and the 
efficacy of his death, is that doctrine of 


Atonement, the proofs of which, agreeably 


to 
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to the plan propoſed in my laſt Diſcpurls, 1 
. e een | 


e 


the Levitical law, and, when applied to the 
work of Chriſt for our ſalvation, is to be taken 
in its ſtrictly legal ſenſe, it will much aſſiſt 
our inveſtigation of the doctrine in queſtion, 
if, in the firſt place, we enquire after what 
manner the legal atonements were made. 
We learn from the Old Teſtament, that 
when the Iſraelites were firſt incorporated as 
a religious body, the Tabernacle was the ap- 
pointed place of public worſhip ; and that for 
the ſervice of the Tabernacle the order of 


"Prieſts was inſtituted; to whom it excluſively 


belonged to ſtand before God, and to perform, 
in the name and in behalf of the people, the 
accuſtomed rites of their religion ; nor could 
the members of this ſacred community, 
otherwiſe than through zbeir miniſtration, 
make their addreſſes to God, or, when ex- 
claded from his favour, obtain ure and 
reconciliation. 

The miniftration of the Prieſts conſiſted for 
the moſt part in offering gifts and facrifices 
for {in : for the worſhip of the Iſraelites was 
entirely by ſacrifice; and all their addreſſes to 
D 2 the 
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the Deity; were performed by means of ſacri- 
ficial rites, which ſerved as ſymbols or exter- 
nal ſigns of their internal affections and de- 
ſires. + By ſacrifice they addreſſed, themſelves 
to God either in praiſe and thankſgiving for 
paſt inſtances of his bounty, or in prayer for 
a continuance of his goodneſs. By ſacrifice 
they implored forgiveneſs; for any ſin or un- 
cleanneſs, which had ſeparated. them from the 
congregation of God's people, and had ex- 
cluded them from the worſhip of the Taber- 
nacle. In this latter caſe (for with theſe. ſa- 
crifices for ſin, or ſin- offerings as they were 
commonly called, we are principally con- 
cerned) the Prieſt interceded for the ex- 
cluded perſon, by offering or preſenting to 
God the blood of the appointed victim; by 
which he was ſaid to make atonement for 
the power of making atonement was in the 
blood, agreeably to the teſtimony of God 
himſelf, when he aſſigns the reaſon of the law 
which forbids the cating of blood: For the 
« | life of the fleſh is in the blood; and I have 
* given it to you upon the altar to make an 
«.atonement.for your ſouls ; for it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the ſoul 


Lev. xvii. 11. 
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And, in conſequence of the atonement thus 
made, the ſinney obtained forgiveneſs and re- 
admiſſion to all the privileges of the Covenant. 
It appears, then, that under the law two 
things were generally neceſſary to atone- 
ment; a victim, by the offering of whoſe 
blood the atonement was made; and a Prieſt, 
by whom the blood was offered. And I con- 
ceive that I ſhall ſufficiently prove the doc- 
trine in queſtion, if I can ſhew from the 
Scriptures that m the Chriſtian diſpenſation 
there are correſponding circumſtances ; that 
the death or blood of Chriſt has a power and 
influence correſponding to that which in the 
Old Teſtament is attributed to the blood of 
the ſin-offerings ; and that to Chriſt himſelf, 
is aſcribed an office and miniſtry correſponding 
to that which was formerly diſcharged by the 
Levitical Prieſts in the earthly Tabernacle. 
In the preſent Diſcourſe I ſhall enter upon the 
proof of the former of theſe points: viz. that 
the ſacred writers aſcribe to the death or blood 
of Chriſt a power and influence, correſponding 
to that which, under the Old Teſtament, was 
UT to the blood of the N N | 


In ſpeaking of the legal atonements”, I have 


germ. I, p. 28. 
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already had occaſion to obſerve, that the end 
for which they were appointed, was to re- 
things intended for his ſervice, which on ac- 
count of ſome uncleanneſs or pollution were 

diſpleaſing in his ſight: and that, in order 
to accompliſh this end, they had the power 
of removing both the pollution Which had 
occaſioned the Divine diſpleaſure, and alſo 
the diſpleaſure itſelf, to Which the pollution 
had given riſe. Accordingly two things are 
implied in atonement, viz. the purification 
of . the dir 
vine Being. 

Now by ſin we are varies in Bop 
ture as impure, polluted creatures; offenſive 
and diſpleaſing to God, and objects of his 
wrath and vengeance. But we are alſo re- 
preſented as reſcued from theſe evils by the 
blood of Chriſt ; to which is expreſsly aſcribed 
the power of cleanſing from the pollution of 
fin, and of procuring for us the favour fs 
reconciled God. 

And l in the firſt dann, purification — 
gi ſin is aſcribed in the Scriptures 
- to Chriſt, and to the influence of his blood ; 
by which we are ſaid to be /u/tified and fenc- 
tified. Now to be Juſtified, is to be abſolved 
AP 0 from 
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from guilt, and to be conſidered as juſt and 
righteous. But St. Paul, fpeaking of Chriſt, 
affures' the Romans, that they were < juſtified 
by his blood ©.” Again, to be-fanRified, is to 
be cleanſed from that pollution which renders 
all mankind; in their natural ſtate, odious and 
offenſive in the fight of God, and to be made 
holy and fit for his-ſervice. This ſanctifying 
power the ſame Apoſtle, in his Epiſtle to the 
Ephefians, gives to the death of Chriſt, aſſert - 
ing, that he loved the Church, aid gave 
« himſelf for it, that he might ſanctiſ and 
« cleuſe it. And to the fame purpoſe, in 
his Epiſtle to Titus, he declares that one of 
the ends for which Chriſt gave himſelf for us, 
was, that he might © puryy to himſelf a pe- 
«  cuhar people, zealous of good works. In 
the Epiſtle to the | Hebrews, | the blood of 
Chriſt is ſaid to“ purge our conference from 
* dead works; and we are alſo ſaid to be 
* fanttzied through the offering of the body 
« of Chriſt*,” And St. John, in the moſt 
expreis language, declares of thoſe who walk 
in the light, i. e. who believe the Goſpel, that 
the blood of | Jeſus Chriſt "cleanſerb them 


© Rom. v. 9. « Eph. v. 25, 26. Tit. it. 14. 
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addreſſes himſelf to Chriſt, under the charac- 
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« from all-ſin*.” And in the Revelation he 


ter of him Wwho loved us, and waſhed us 
« from our ſins in his'own blood. 

Secondly, the removal of God's diſplea- 
n and our reſtoration to his favour, are alſo 
aſcribed to Chriſt, Who is repreſented as ap- 
peafing or propitiating God, mating our peace 
with him, and reconciling us to him. I have 
already * obſerved, that, in the Levitical law, 
the Hebrew word 2D, which by our Tranſ- 
lators is ſometimes rendered /o mate atonement 


for, and ſometimes 10 reconcile, is expreſſed in 


the Septuagint verſion by \&zaoxoua, to ap- 
peaſe or make propitious'; In conforraity to 
this language, our bleſſed Lord, in the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, is called a merciful and 
«faithful High Prieſt, to make reconcilia- 
« tion («5 ro Keanu) for the fins of the 
« people. And St. John urges it as a proof 
of the love of God towards us, that he © ſent 
bis Son to be the propitiatiom (inaopeor) for 
* our ſins *.” And in another place he com- 
forts us with the aſſurance, that, if we ſin, 
Ve have an advocate with tho Father, Jeſus 


d 1 John i. 7 Kev. i. 5. x Serm. I. p. 14+ 
Lev. xvi. « +4 * Heb, i. 17. 
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&« Chriſt the righteous, who is the propitia- 
4% tion (ixaopec) for our ſins .“ And St. Paul, 
having aſſerted that we are juſtified freely by 
the grace of God; through the redemption 
that is in Jeſus Chriſt, goes on to declare, 
that this Jeſus God hath ſet forth to be a 
e gpropitiation N err faith in is 
46 blood.“ ie 

Many alſo are the enge which * of 
Chriſt as our peace- mater, and the means of 
our reconciliation with God: ſuch as that of 
St. Paul to the Romans, For if when we 
<c were enemies we were reconciled to God 
* by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we ſhall be ſaved by his 
« life. And not only ſo, but we alfo joy 
in God through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by 
« whom we have now received the atone- 
%% ment*;” in the original zaranMayy, 7. e. 
the reconcihiation, as the word was rendered 
in the former part of the paſſage *. And 
again, in his Epiſtle to the Epheſians ; « But 
« now in Chriſt Jeſus, ye, who ſometimes 
0 were far off, are made nigh by the blood 
« of Chriſt: for he is aur peace, who hath 


John fi. 2. Rom. iii. 25. 
2 Rom. v. Io, See Serm. I. p. 14. 
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„ wade both one, and hath broken down he 
« middle wall of partition between us, hav- 
ing aboliſhed in his fleſh the enmity, even 
4 the law of commandments contained in 
«ordinances; for to make in himſelf. of 
« twain one new man, ſo making peace ; and 
that he might reconcile both unto God in 
one body by the croſs, having ſlain the en- 
** muty thereby. In this paſſage the Apoſtle 
makes the death of Chriſt upon the croſs, the 
means of letting in the Gentiles to a partici- 
pation of religious privileges, which before 
were confined to the Jews; and by aboliſh- 
ing the ceremonial law, which originally 
made, and ſerved ſtill to keep up, a ſeparation 
between them, of reducing them both into 
one body, and of reconciling both, thus in- 
corparated, to God. And in his Epiſtle to 
the Coloſſians he affirms, that, having made 
peace through the blood of his croſs, it pleaſed 
the Father, by him to reconcile all thing 
4 unto: himſelf f.” 
: „Aud chens wich reipect to thoſg tuo leading 
_ circumſtances, which are neceſſarily implied 
in atonement, and in which, if I may, fo 
ſpeak, the very eſſence of atonement conſiſts, 


+ Epb. ü. 23 1% 15; 16. Col. i. 20. 
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viz. the purification of the ſinner, and the 
Propitiation of the Divine being, the blood of 
Chriſt appears to correſpond moſt exactly to 
that blood which was given upon the Altar 
under. the legal. diſpenſation, and may there- 
fore juſtly be conſidered as given for the ſame 
end, viz. to make an atonement for the foul. 


But belides -theſe n W 
aſcribing to Chriſt's blood that ſame influence 
by which the legal atonements were effected, 
there are alſo in the holy Scriptures Various 
paſſages, which tend moſt powerfully to con- 
firm the doctrine in queſtion, by exhibiting 
the death of Chriſt under ſuch repreſentations 
as declare it to be to us, what the ſin-offer- 
. ings were to the Iſraelites of old, the means 
of our deliverance from the puniſhmert of 
ſin, and of our reſtoration to the favout of 
God.—Of theſe repreſentations, one of the 
principal is that of a price or ranſom. . 

A price, in the common acceptation of the 
word, . is ſomething given in exchange for 
ſome other thing: and this price becomes a 
ranſom, when it is given for the deliverance of 
a perſon who is in a ſtate of bondage or cap- 
tivity; and the deliverance thus obtained is 
properly called redemption; For redemption, 


in | 
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im its original and proper meaning, is ſome- 
what more than mere deliverance; it is a 
Purchaſed deliverance—a deliverance effected 
by the payment of a ſtipulated price; which 
price, as — * is 3 called 2 
_— Toy 
Now the ans ite of man is deſcribed 
in Scripture as a ſtate of the moſt abje& and 
ſervile bondage. He is faid to be fold under 
ſin ; to de the ſervant of ſin ; to be under 
the power and dominion of the devil, of whom 
he is taken captive at his will *: and Chriſt, 
Who delivered us from this bondage, acquired 
from hence the name of Redeemer ; the de- 
Tiverance itſelf is called our redemption; and the 
"ranſom, or price Which he paid for our — 
2 is aſſerted to be his own blood. 900 
In the twenty- fifth chapter of Leviticus, 
ich treats of the redemption of ſtrvants, 
the Septuagint verſion expreſſes the act of re- 
deeming by the verb Xurpew ; the redemption 
by aurpwrlg;and” the ranſom, or price of re- 
dedemption, by Avrpor. The ſame language 
is uſed in the New! Teſtament, to expreſs our 
redemption from the bondage of fin and Sa- 
tan, and from all the miſeries conſequent upon 
A Dal af D 9 S113} DÞ 1281 
Roth. vii. 14. Rom. vi. 17. 2 Tim. il. 26. 
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the fall, by our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
Speaking of himſelf, he ſays, that the Son 
% of Man came to give his life a ranſom 
% (auger) for many. And St. Paul ſays of 
him, that he gave himſelf a ranſom (arri 
* Aurgoy) for all“ And the ſame Apoſtle 
ality of him, that in him we have redemp- 
* tion (ru amoAutpwow) through his blood, even 
* the forgiveneſs of ſins: . And St. Peter 
ſays expreſsly, ye were not redeemed (eu- 
* 7pw9yrs) with corruptible things, as ſilver 
and gold, —but with the pens blood of 
«Chit; 4 | 

Of the ſame import are thoſe ae 
which repreſent us ſimply as having been 
bought or purchaſed by Chriſt. St. Peter 
ſpeaks of ſome who denied the Lord that 
* bought them (Tov ayogararre urg); and 
ſays St. Paul, © ye are bought (yoga ure) with 
«a price: which price is expreſsly ſpeci- 
fied in the Revelation of St. John, Thou 
« walſt ſlain, and haſt redeemed us to God 
« by thy S,: the word in the original is 
7yopuoras, thou haſt purchaſed us, or paid for 


„ Matt. xx. 28, 1 Tim. ii. 6. - * Eph. i. 7. Coll. 3.14. 
d Pet. i. 18, 19, © 2 Pet. ii. 1. 1 Cor. vi. 20, 
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us the price of thy blood; Now that the 

blood of Chriſt, conſidered as a price or ran- 

fom, correſponds in power and influence to 

the ſin-offerings under the law, is evident 

from one of the paſſages above quoted, in 

which the redemption, aſcribed to his 18 

i Sly called the forgiveneſs of /ins ; the 

very benefit which the Iſraelites obtained 
through the Jogal atonements. 


Another repreſentation of the dad of 
_ Chriſt, much to our preſent purpoſe, is that 
of a puniſhment undergone for us, and in 
our ſtead. 
Under the legal diſpenſation, God was 
pleaſed to intimate his acceptance of vicarious 
_ ſuffering, by the very appointment of victims, 
the ſhedding of whoſe blood made atonement 
for the ſoul. For fince in this caſe the death 
of the victim "diſcharged: the ſinner from all 
obligation to puniſhment, what is this, in real- 
ity, but a ſubſtitution of the former in the 
room of the latter? And this indeed may be 
inferred from the very declaration, that it is 
the blood that maketh an atonement for the ſoul : 
that is, as the Septuagint renders it, er: wc, 
ſtead of the ſoul : which imphes, that the 
life of the victim was given and accepted for 
| the 
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the life of the ſinner: or, in other words, 
that the victim was ſubſtituted in the room of 
the ſinner. And this is further confirmed by 
a ceremony, obſerved at the preſentation of a 
victim, intended for a ſin - offering, at the door 
of the Tabernacle. For he who brought the 

victim was commanded to lay his hand upon 
the head of the animal“: which action was 
eſteemed an acknowledgment of his - own. 
guilt, and a prayer that it might be puniſhed 
in the victim upon which his hand was laid. 
And accordingly we find, in the Rabbinical 
 wniters, a ſet form of prayer, which, accord- 
ing to them, was always uſed upon this occa- 
ſon. In this form the delinquent acknow- 
ledges his offence, and profeſſes his repent- 
ance ; and concludes with a petition that the 
victim, upon which he laid his hands, mght 
be his exfiation. By which laſt expreſſion he 
was, as the Jews inform us, underſtood to 
mean, that the victim might be ſubſtituted in 
his room, and that the puniſhment which 
himſelf had merited, might fall upon Gs 
head of his offering b. | 


Lev. iv. 4, 15, 24, 29- 

See Outram de Sacrificiis, lib. i. cap. xv. & 10. where 
the Reader will find the penitential forms which, as the Jews 
themſelves aſſert, were antiently uſed on theſe _—_— 

ow 
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No that Chriſt was ſubſtituted in our 
Read, may be inferred from the paſſages 
above alleged, which ſpeak of his blood as a 
price or ranſom. For ſince a price is properly 
that which is given in exchange for ſome. 
other thing, it may be conſidered as ſubſti - 
tuted in the room of that other; and conſe- 
quently Chriſt, whoſe life was given as the 
price of our deliverance from death, may be 
conſidered as having been ſubſtituted in our 
ſtead. And to this agree the words of our 
Lord, above quoted; © The Son of Man came 
“to give his life a ranſom for many; Aurpoy 
aur Tow, a ranſom inſtead of many: and 
* thoſe of St. Paul, He gave himſelf a 

ranſom ſor all; GTIAUTEOV, a ran in- 
fleas of all. 

This ſubſtitution may alſo be FL N from 
the words of Caiphas the High Prieſt, which, 
as St. John informs us, he ſpake prophetically 
concerning Chriſt : It is, ſays he, © expe- 
dient for us that one man ſhould die for 
* the people, and that the whole nation 
« periſh not “.“ 

And that Chriſt was thus ſubſtituted i in our 
ſtead, in order that, by his own ſuffering, he 
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might deliver us from the puniſhment due to 
ſin, is manifeſt from thoſe paſſages of Scrip- 
ture which ſpeak of him as bearing our fins. 
Iſaiah, propheſying concerning the Meſſiah, 
declares, that the Lord hath laid on bim 
4 the miguit) of us all: and again, that 
* he ſhall Ser the iniguities, and alſo that 
% he bare the ſin of many. And theſe 
prophecies are declared in the New Teſta- 
ment to have been accompliſhed in the per- 
ſon of our bleſſed Saviour; Who, according 
to St. Peter, his on ſelf bare our fins in his 
« own body on the tree. And in the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews it is faid that © he 
«© was offered to | bear the fins of many. 
| Now to bear /in, as often as the idea of ſuf- 
fering is implied, is, in Scripture-language, to 
bear the ' puniſhment of ſin, as is evident from 
the words of Ezekiel: The Son ſhall not 
% bear the miguity of the Father; where 
the meaning, undoubtedly, is, the Son ſhall 
not be puniſbed for the iniquity of the Father. 
And that the ſufferings of Chrift are to be 
confidered in the light of a pumſhment, is 
further evident from the words of St. Paul; 


1 IC n. 6. f Im. 11, 12. 1 Pet. fl. 24. 
* Heb. ix. 28.  Exck. xvii. 20. 
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Chriſt hath redeemed us from the curſe of 
the law, being made a curſe for us; for it 
is written, Curſed is every one that hang- 
eth on a tree. Where by © the curſe of 
% the law” we are to underſtand, the punith- 
ment denounced by the law againſt fin ; from 
which that we might be delivered, Chriſt 
condeſcended to be conſidered as a malefactor, 
and to ſuffer as ſuch. In the ſame ſenſe we 
may alſo underſtand the Apoſtle i in another 
place; for he hath made him to be for for 
% us, Who knew no ſin*.” To theſe we 
may add the paſſages of Scripture, which aſſert 
of Chriſt, that he ſuffered for ſins the 
«« juſt for the unjuſt *;" that he © died for 
the ungodly ©; that he gave * 
for us“; that he died for our ſins 

and. was delivered for our offences 5 
Theſe, and a variety of ſimilar expreſſions, 
which perpetually occur in the Scriptures, all 
in their plain and obvious ſenſe conſpire to 
prove, that Chriſt, being ſubſtituted in our 
ſtead, hath by his ſuffering delivered us from 
that curſe and puniſhment, to which, by reaſon 
of ſin, we were become obnoxious: in this re- 


„Gal. iii; 13. 2 Cor. v. 21. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
Rom. v. 6. Tit. ii. 14. t 1 Cor. xv. 3. 


* Rom, iv. 25. Ela 
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ſpec correſponding to the legal ſacrifices for 
ſin, by which a ſimilar deliverance; was ef- 
fected. L ei 5 


1 have 3 for the laſt WE thoſe 
paſſages of Scripture; in which the death of 
Chriſt is repreſented to us as a ſacrifice, . - 

Among the Iſraelites, the ſacrifices, which 
their law either permitted or preſcribed, were 
of various kinds, and have received different 
denominations, according to the intention of 
the worſhipper, and the purpoſe for Which 
they were offered. If the end propoſed was 
to acknowledge a grateful ſenſe of God's 
goodneſs, and to return him thanks and praiſe 
for paſt inſtances of his bounty, the ſacrifices 
employed for this purpoſe were called eucha- 
riſtic. If God was addreſſed in order to ob- 
tain a continuance of his favour, or to ſolicit” 
either deliverance from ſome impending evil, 
or the grant of ſome expected good, recourſe 
was had to vows and free-will offerings. If, 
again, the worſhipper was in a ſtate of fin 
or uncleanneſs, and was in - conſequence ſepa- 
rated from the congregation, and excluded 
from the worſhip of the Tabernacle, he im- 
plored forgiveneſs and re- admiſſion to his re- 
ligious privileges, by expiratory ſacrifices. It 
is to ſacrifices of this latter kind that the 
8 1 | writers 
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writers 'of the New Teſtament. in general 
refer, when they ſpeak of ' Chriſt as a victim 
ſlain and offered for the ſins of mankind. 
Thus when St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, aſſerts of Chriſt, that he loved 
us, and gave himſelf for us, an offering and 
“ a ſacrifice to God for a ſweet-ſmelling 
1 favour * ” what is this but aſcribing to the 
death of Chriſt the ſame effect which the 
burnt ſacrifices, under the law, once poſſefſed? 
for from them God is faid to have ſmelled a 
fweet ſavour; and they are expreſsly declared 
to be accepted for the offerers, to make 
« atonement for them. | 

But the principal ſacrifices under the law, 
to which an expiatory virtue is aſcribed, are 
the /n=vſſermgs - and accordingly to them we 
have moſt frequent references; and eſpecially 
to the ſin- offerings which-were offered on the 
feaſt of expiation. Iſaiah, who propheſied 
of the Meſſiah, that he ſhould bear our ini- 
quities, prophefied alſo, that his ſoul ſhould 
be made an © offering for ſin” ;” and, agree- 
ably to this prophecy, we are told, in the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, that Chriſt «was 
*© oered to bear the ſins of many * ; and that 
we are fanctified, wo | that i is, delivered Nan 

= Eph. v. 2. AN * i. 49. 
I. Hu. x. _ » Heb. ix. 28. 

F the 
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the pollution of ſin, through the gering of 
* his body. It is alſo with reference to 
the ſame ſacrifices, that St. Peter, ſpeaking of 
our redemption by the blood of Chriſt, calls 
him a lamò without blemiſh and without 
ſpotꝰ: and that John the Baptiſt ſtiles 
him “ the lamb of God which, taketh away 
« the fin of the world.. And perhaps the 
true interpretation of a paſſage above quoted“, 
in Which it is {aid that he was made /in for 
us, is, that he was made a finneffering tor us; 
agreeably to the idiom of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which dev, which properly ſigni- 
fies fn, fignifies alſo the of ering for in. 


But beſides theſe references to the Leviti- 
cal ſacrifices. in general, there are other paſ- 
ſages. of Scripture, which, in ſpeaking of the 
death of Chriſt, directly refer to ſuch ſacri- 
fices as were appointed to be offered at ſtated 
times and upon particular occaſions. And 
this I conceive to be the caſe with the words 
delivered by our Lord himſelf at the inſtitu- 


Heb. x. 10. d Pet. i. 19... John i. 29. 
2 Cor. v. 214. i $3 Þ 

* This idiom is preſerved in the Septuagint verſion 
where a, (the very word here uſed by the Apoſtle) 
ſometimes ſignifies a /in-offering. See Lev. iv. 21, 
5775 E 3 tion 
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tion of the Euchariſt, in which there ets 
a direct reference to the ſacrifices offered at 
the dedication of the Moſaical covenant. 
The Euchariſt is a ſacred rite, ordained by 
our Lord for the expreſs purpoſe of continu- 
ing in his Church a perpetual memory of his 
death, and of that peculiar benefit which the 
ſhedding of his blood was to procure for man- 
kind. In' this holy ſacrament bread and wine 
are the appointed ſymbols of his body and 
blood. Of the bread he fays, © This is my 
„ body: and of the wine more expreſsly, 
„This is my blood of the New Teſtament, 
« which is ſhed for many, for the remiſſion of 
« ſins . The mention of a New Teflament 
naturally reminds us of another, which, by the 
introtluction of this, became old, and was 
ready to vaniſh away. And the expreſſion, 
% This is my {ood of the New Teſtament,” 
refers us immediately to that blood which 
Moſes, when he dedicated the Old Teſta- 
ment, emphatically calls the % of the 
Covenant, or Teſtament, which | God had 
made with his people*. The blood of the 
New Teſtament was indeed ſhed for many ; 
even as many, of whatever nation or, kin- 


5 Matt, xxvi. 26, 28, * Exod; xxiv. 8. and Heb. ix. 20* 
| | dred, 
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dred, as ſhould believe in Jeſus; in this re- 
ſpect differing from the blood of the Old 
Teſtament, which was ſhed only for angle 
family, the deſcendants of Abraham: but the 
end for which it was ſhed- is the ſame in 
both, viz. the remiſſion of ſins. That the 
blood of the Old Teſtament had in view this 
end, we: affirm upon the authority of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews.: © Whereupon, ſays 
the Apoſtle, © neither the -firſt Teſtament 
«. was dedicated without blood. For, when 
Moſes had ſpoken every precept to all the 
people according to the law, he took the 
©, blood of calves and of goats, with water, 
«and ſcarlet wool, and hyſſop, and ſprinkled 
both the book and all the people, ſaying, 
« This is the blood of the Teſtament which 
God hath enjoined unto you. Moreover, 
* he ſprinkled likewiſe with blood both the 
«© Tabernacle and all the veſſels of the mi- 
„ niſtry., And almoſt all things are by the 
law purged with blood; and without ſhed-. 
ding of blood is no remiſion It is evi- 
dent from this paſſage, that the ſacrifices 
offered at the dedication of the Old Teſta- 
ment, were of the expiatory kind, and that 


> Heb. ix. 18—22. 
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the blood then ſhed was intended to purify 


the perſons and things included within the 
covenant; or, as the ſame thing is alſo ex- 


preſſed in other words; to obtain for them re- 


miſſiam; that is, a removal of the guilt or pol- 


lution Which rendered them unacceptable to 


God. And the Apoſtle immediately pro- 
ceeds to reaſon from the things of the law, 
which he calls patterns of ' things in the -hea- 


vent; that is, patterns of the 'Goſpel-diſpen- 


ſation, to the Goſpel-diſpenſation itſelf; 
which, he declares, Was purified after the 
ſame manner, only with blood of an infinitely 
higher value. It Was therefore neceſſary 
t that the patterns of things in the heavens 
ſhould de purĩfied with theſe; theſe ſa- 
crifices of brute beaſts : but the heavenly 
things themſelves with better ſactifices than 
e theſe, even with the ſacrifice of | Chriſt 
himſelf Agtecably to our Lord's own de- 
claration, in the paſſage more immediately 
under conſideration; where, ſpeaking of his 


boden Mictid, bird in Contradiſtindt m te the 


blood of the Moſaical covenant, he calls the 
blood of the New Teſtament, he aſſerts, that 
it was ſhed for the remiſſion of fins.” It is 


4 Heb, ix. 23. #4? 
A therefore 


4 
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therefore in the higheſt degree probable that 
our Lord, when he inſtituted the Euchariſt, 
intended a reference to the dedication of the 
Old Covenant, and to the ſacrifices offered 
upon that occaſion. This at leaſt is certain, 
that, in ſpeaking of his own death, he em- 
ploys the ſacrificial language of the law, and 
aſcribes to his blood that power of cleanſing 
from the pollution of ſin, which is attributed, 


in the Old Teſtament, to the legal ſin-offer- 


ings. Conſequently the paſſage before us 
affords a poſitive proof that the blood of 
Chriſt was intended to make atonement ; and 
was conſidered in no other light by our Lord 
himſelf. | 


But the moſt illuſtrious proof of the point 
in queſtion may be derived from this ſame 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, in which the Apoſtle 
inſtitutes a compariſon, or parallel, between 
the blood of Chriſt and that blood which the 
legal High Prieſt was accuſtomed to offer, on 
the feaſt of expiation, in the inner Tabernacle, 
or, as it is commonly called, the Holy of 
Hohes ; expreſsly maintaining, that as, by the 
ſanctifying influence of the latter, the Iſrael- 
ites were qualified for the ceremonial ſervice 


to 
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to which is aſcribed a correſponding influence, 
Believers are qualified for the ſpiritual ſervice 

required by the Goſpel. 
But I muſt not now enter upon this part 
of the argument, which will be found ſuffi- 
ciently copious to furniſh matter for a ſepa- 
rate Diſcourſe. I ſhall therefore reſerve” the 
full diſcufſiorrof it for the next Lecture. 
| 


SERMON 


— — 
* 
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Hes. ix. 13, 14. 


Fer if the blood of” bulls and of goats, and the 
aſhes of an heifer, ſprinkling the unclean, 
 Janfifieth to the puriſying of tbe fleſh : how 
much more ſhall the blood of Chrift, who, 
through the eternal Spirit, offered himſelf with- 
out ſpot to God, purge your conſcience from 

dead works to ſerve the living God? | 
þ er deſign of this Epiſtle to the He- 
| brews being to exalt the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation, and to aſſert its pre- eminence 
above the legal, the Apoſtle, with this view, 
among other things, draws a compariſon, or 
parallel, between the blood of Chriſt and the 
ſin- offerings under the law; attributing to the 

former a ſuperipr efficacy, in accompliſhing 
the very end for which the latter were ex- 
preſsly inſtituted, viz. the expiation of ſin: 
thus 
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thus furniſhing us with a moſt convincing and 
undeniable argument, in ſupport of the doc- 
trine for which We contend. 

The text (in which the 8 
parallel is drawn in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
pointed manner) is naturally divided into two 
diſtinct parts or branches. In the former, the 
Apoſtle makes mention of certain ſacrifices, 
ordained by the law ; to which, in the latter, 
he oppoſes the blood of Chriſt ; aſcribing to 
both, though in an unequal degree, a ſimilar 
power, for the purpoſe of ane a cor- 
reſponding effect. 

That we may the more n 3 
the full force of the argument to be derived 
from this important paſſage, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to enter ſomewhat at large into the ſeve- 
ral particulars referred to by the Apoſtle, and 
eſpecially thoſe in the firſt branch of the text; 
which, accordingly, I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain in order. | | 


By the © blood of bulls and of goats, the 
Apoſtle undoubtedly means thoſe expiatory 
ſacrifices, which were annually offered on a ſo- 
lemn feſtival, inſtituted for the expreſs purpoſe 
of making an atonement for the whole congre- 
gation of the Iſraelites; and therefore em- 

phatically 
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phatically called the feaft of expration. This 


is evident from the context, in which mention 
is made of the High Prieſt's entrance into the 
Holy of Holies, with the blood of the ſacri- 
fices here referred to; which he was never 
permitted to do, except upon this occaſion. 
The ceremonies appointed to be uſed,” on 
each return of this great ſolemnity, are de- 
ſcribed at large in the ſixteenth chapter of 
Leviticus. It will be ſufficient for our pre- 
ſent argument briefly to ſtate, that, after the 
victims were ſlain, the High Prieſt took of the 
blood, and carried it with him through the 
vail into the inner Tabernacle, and there of- 
fered it, or preſented it to God, by ſprinkling 
it with his finger upon and before the metcy- 
ſeat ; making, - by this ceremony, the ap- 
pointed atonement. 

To the blood of bulls and of goats, the 
Apoſtle adds, © the aſhes of an heifer ſprink- 
« ling the unclean.” The law reſpecting 
| this victim may be found in the nineteenth 
chapter of the book of Numbers : from which 
we learn, that a red heifer, in which was no 
blemiſh, and upon whoſe neck the yoke had 
never come, was brought and ſlam in pre- 
" ſence of the Prieſt ; who took of the blood, 
and ſprinkled it with his finger, ſeven times, 

| towards 


towards the Tabernacle. The body was then 

burned before him, and afterwards the aſhes 
were collected, and laid up for the uſe of the 
congregation, to be applied as occaſion re- 
quired. The mode of application was by 
taking of the aſhes, and pouring upon it 
running water in a veſſel. The unclean per- 
| ſon was ſprinkled with hyſſop dipped in this 
water; and was. by this ceremony cleanſed 
from the pollution which he had contracted. 


The text leads us to conſider, in the next 
place, the virtue and efficacy which the 
blood or aſhes of the victims here referred to, 
was ordained to have; it © ſanctified to the pu- 
« rifying of the fleſh.” It ſanctified in the 
original &yiz{4, a word frequently uſed, in the 
Septuagint verſion, to ſignify ſuch a cleanſing 
or purification of a thing taken from common 
_ uſe, as conſecrates it, or makes it holy and 
meet for the ſervice of God. The Iſraelites 
were a people preciſely in this ſituation. God 
had ſelected them from the reſt of mankind, 
had called them with a holy calling, and pre- 
pared them for his own immediate ſervice. 
As his peculiar people, they enjoyed adyan- 


See below;Þ. 74. 
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tages and privileges, to which the other na- 
tions of the earth had no pretenſion; eſpe- 
cially the glorious privilege of acceſs to God, 
whoſe viſible preſence diſplayed in the Taber- 
nacle they were permitted to approach. 
While other nations were afar off, and, as it 
were, without God in the world, cut off from 
all communion with him, and even unac- 
quainted with his name, They were the fa- 
voured people of the Moſt High, who con- 
deſcended to make a covenant: with them, 
and to dwell among them. While other 
nations were left to the ſuggeſtions of their 
own corrupt imaginations, without the know- 
ledge of their duty, and without encourage- 
ment to practiſe it, They had a guide to in- 
ſtrut, and promiſes to allure them: God 
gave to them a written law for the direction 
of their conduct, and covenanted to accept 
and reward that worſhip and ſervice which 
himſelf had enjoined. Separate from the reſt 
of mankind, and forbidden to participate in 
their wicked and abominable practices, they 
were deemed a holy people, called to_a holy 
ſervice, and made capable of performing it 
with acceptance. 
It was to give them this capacity (in 
which conſiſted their diſtinguiſhing character), 
that 


$i 
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that they were originally ſanditiſied, in the 
ſenſe above aſſigned to the word dai, here 
uſed by the Apoſtle. For nothing common 
or unclean can be acceptable to a pure and 
holy God; nor is any one qualified to be em- 
ployed in his ſervice, Who does not poſſeſs 
ſuch a purity and holineſs as is ſuited to the 
nature of the ſervice to which he is called: 
And ſince the Iſraelites, beſore their call, 
were not exempt from that pollution, which 
renders all mankind, in their natural ſtate, 
unfit- for communion with God, it pleaſed 
him to remove this unfitneſs, and, by a puri- 
fication of the uncleanneſs which occaſioned © 
it, to prepare the choſen race for that holy 
ſervice to which they were appointed. And 
for this purpoſe he ordained certain ſacrifices, 
to the blood of which he annexed a cleanſing 
and ſanctifying influence; for, as the Apoſtle, 
ſpeaking of this very ſubject, teſtifies, in the 
chapter before us, almoſt all things are by 
* the law purged with blood, purged from 
the uncleanneſs which naturally adheres to 
them, and made holy and meet for the ſer- 
vice of God. Hence, at the original dedica- 
tion of the covenant, Moſes ſprinkled all the 


d Heb, ix. 22. *h 
. people 
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people with the blood of the ſacrifices offered 
upon that occaſion ©. By this ceremony they 
were purified, and incorporated as a religious 
body, and were made capable of approaching 
the preſence of God, and of min oy 
him an acceptable ſervice. 

But the privilege, thus cock, was not 
to continue for ever. It pleaſed God to make 
with his people only a temporary covenant, 
which he ordained ſhould be renewed from 
year to year continually. And for this pur- 
poſe he inſtituted a ſolemn feſtival, called the 
Day of Expiation ; on every return of which 
he —.— that the whole congregation, 
with every thing appertainm̃g to religious 
worſhip, ſhould be purified, and, as it were, 
dedicated ane w, by a re- conſecration. And 
ſince individuals among the people were li- 
able to contract occaſional impurities, ſuffi- 
clent to exclude them from the Divine pre- 
ſence, proviſion was made for the purification 
of ſuch excluded members, in order that they 
might be re- admitted to their religious pri- 
vileges. The facrifices referred to by the 
Apoſtle in the text, were expreſsly inſtituted 
for each of theſe occaſions. There 1s aſcribed 


6 Exod. xxiv. 8. 0 15 
F to 
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to them a ſanctifying power; a power of 
cleanſing from pollution, and of making meet 
for. God's ſervice. By . the blood of bulls and 
of goats the whole congregation, on the ap- 
pointed feſtival, was cleanſed. and ſanctified, 
and the covenant renewed and confirmed: the 
.* aſhes of an heifer ſprinkling the unclean,” 
removed occaſional impurities, and. reſtored 
the. worſhipper to. thoſe! religious privileges, 
from Which his ce had excluded 
him. 4 {ith s 


The 5 the Forma for which a 
remedy was, thus provided by the law, is ſuf- 
ficiently declared by the Apoſtle, when. he 
affirms; that the rites in queſtion © ſanctified to 
the purifying of the fleſh: from which we 
may underſtand, that, under the old covenant, 
mere external uncleanneſs, which affected 
only the body of the worſhipper, was ſuffi- 
cient to exclude him from the ſervice of God, 
and muſt be removed before he could be re- 
ſtored to his religious privileges. This is 
evident from the law itſelf, which frequently, 
and indeed commonly, ordains purification, in 
caſes where there is either no poſſibility of 
moral uncleanneſs, or no ground to impute it. 


Inanimate things are, undoubtedly, incapable 
| (5 - of 
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of moral unclrenbefß yet theſe, as many of 
them as were appointed to any ſacred office, 
were conimanded to be cleanſed and ſancti- 
fied. Thus, at the dedication of the cove- 


nant, Moſes ſprinkled with blood not only 


the people, but alſo the Tabernacle, and all 
„the veſſels of the miniſtry . And at the 
conſecration of Aaron and his family to the 
ſervice of the Tabernacle, their garments 
were ſanctified no lefs than their perſons. 
„And thou ſhalt take of the blood that is 
« upon the altar, and of the anointing al, 


« and ſprinkle it upon Aaron and upon his 


« garments, and upon his ſons, and upon the 
« garments of his ſons with him : and he 
* ſhall be hallowed (in the Greek ay:a<y- 
«< otra), and his garments, and his ſons, and 
« his ſons' garments with him .. And ſoon 
after, when Moſes is directed to conſecrate 


the Altar, the command to him is, © And 


« thou ſhalt offer every day a bullock for a 
<« ſin-offering for atonement, and thou ſhalt 
« cleanſe the Altar when thou haſt made an 
« atonement for it (e Tw ayia{tuv os er aur). 
© And thou ſhalt anoint it, to ſanctify it (age 
& ayicoa aur. 

4 Heb. ix. 24. © Exbd. xxix, 21, 


f Exod. xxix. 36. 
F2. And 
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And as the law thus ordains purification in 
caſes where there is no capacity of moral un- 
cleanneſs, ſo likewiſe cafes may be adduced, 
m which, whatever the capacity may be, thers 
is, nevertheleſs, no ground to impute it. The 
Jdeprofy, for example, is a diſeaſe which no 
man willingly brings upon himſelf, and for 
which no man is juſtly chargeable with 
blame: and yet the leper was accounted un- 
holy,” and unfit to appear before God ; and 
was accordingly ſeparated from the congre- 
gation, and excluded from the worſhip of the 
Tabernacle. The ſame was alſo the effect of 
mvoluntary diſcharges of blood, and other: 
impurities . And in each of theſe caſes the 
law provided certain ſacrifices and ceremo- 
nies, by which the diſeaſed perſon, even after 
he was healed of his plague, was required to 
be cleanſed, before he was permitted to ap- 
pear before __} in the aſſembly of his 
people b. 

The rites, with which our preſent ſubject 
is more immediately concerned, will be 
found, upon examination, to have no greater 
virtue or efficacy than thoſe already men- 
tioned. As to the burnt heifer, the matter ; 


* Lev. xiii. 475 46. Num. V. 2. b Lev. xiv. .A. 31. 
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will not admit of diſpute: for by referring to 
the law reſpecting this victim, we ſhall find 
that its aſhes were never applied but for the 
purification of external uncleanneſs. If any 
man touched the body of one who had died 
a natural death ', or even came into the tent 
where a dead body was lying“; or if he 
touched the body of one who had been flain 
with a ſword' in the open fields; or if he 
touched the bone of a man, or a grave; in 
all theſe caſes he was accounted unclean, and 
was purified by being ſprinkled, in the man- 
ner above deſcribed, with the aſhes of the 
burnt heifer ®. And not only the man who 
touched the dead body, was unclean, but the 
tent alſo in which the dead body lay, and all 
the veſſels,” and every thing that was in the 
tent, were all — and were de by 
the ſame ceremony ®. * 1s bh 
It is evident, then, from the expreſs 

guage of the law itſelf reſpecting one of the 
victims here mentioned by the Apoſtle, that 
it was intended ſolely for frm purification of 
external uncleanneſs. With reſpect” to the 
facrifices offered on the feaſt of expiation, it 


i Num. xix. 11, * Num. xix. 14. Num. xix. 16. 
„ Num. xix. 17. Num. xix. 18. 95 
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may be thought, perhaps, at firſt view, that 
the law aſcribes to them a much higher 
power: for we read that this ſolemn feſtival 
was inſtituted to make an atonement for the 
* children of Iſrael for all their fins*.” And 
among the ceremonies obſerved on this occa- 
ſion, the High Prieſt was commanded to con- 
feſs, over the ſcape goat, all the iniquities of 
te the children of Iſrael, and a// their tranſgreſ- 
e ſions in @// their fins? ?; which ſtrong expreſ- 
ſions, added to the e of the whole 
proceeding, ſeem to intimate, that the end 
propoſed by theſe ſacrifices, was the expia- 
tion of ſomewhat more than mere external 
uncleanneſs. But this was not the caſe. For 


the virtue of this atonement was not confined 


to the perſons of the Iſraelites, but was ex- 
tended alſo to the Tabernacle, and to all the 
things employed in the ſervice of God. For 
when the High Prieſt ſprinkled the blood upon 
the mercy-ſeat, and before the mercy-ſeat, we 

read that the intention of this ceremony was 
to make an for the holy place . And 
again, ' when having finiſhed- the ceremonies 
within the Tabernacle, he is commanded to 
go out unto the altar of burnt-offering, which 


0 Liv. xvi. 34+ . 8 xvi. 21. b 2 'Lev. xvi. x6. 
Cart ſtood 
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ſtood at the door of the Tabernacle,” to 
ſprinkle it alſo with blood, it is for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of maling an atonement for it. 
And when the preſcribed ceremomies are all 
ended, he is expreſsly ſaid to have made an 
end of reconciling the holy place, and the 
« Tabernacle of the congregation, and the 
Altar. But ſince the Tabernacle, and the 
_ veſſels employed in the ſervice of the Taber- 
nacle, were none of them capable of moral 
guilt, but nevertheleſs needed expiation, 
whence the neceſſity of this expiation, unleſs 
to punty them from that external unclean- 
neſs which naturally adheres to all terreſtrial 
things? And ſince it is no where ſaid that the 
atonement made for the holy place differed, 
either in kind, or in the reaſons of its eſtab- 
liſhment, from that which was made for the 
worſhippers, does it not follow that the pol- 
lution - was in both the ſame, and, conſe- 
quently, that the end propoſed by theſe ſacri- 
fices, was no other than the expiation of 
mere external uncleanneſs? 
Nor let it be any objection, that the im- 
purities, for which this expiation was provided, 
are expreſsly called inigquities and /ins. For 


E Lev. xvi. 18. x Lev. xvi. 20. | 
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theſe terms do not, in the language of the 
Old Teſtament, neceſſarily imply a deviation 
from moral rectitude, or a tranſgreſſion of the 
moral law; but are frequently uſed, when 
nothing more can be underſtood than a pri- 
vation of that bodily purity which the cere- 
momal law required. Thus we read of the 
miuyuity of the ſanctuary, which, it is ſaid, the 
Prieſts ſhall bear. And Aaron is commanded. 
to wear, as a fore-front to the mitre, upon 
his forchead a plate of gold, on which was 
engraven, -HoLiness To THE, Lok, that 
he © may bear the miquity of the holy things, - 
«« which the children of Iſrael ſhall hallow in 
“ all their holy gifts. Thus alſo the aſhes 
of the burnt heifer, though applied only for 
the purification of external uncleanneſs, is 
nevertheleſs expreſsly called © the aſhes of the 
© burnt heifer of purification for mn And 
again, when a man recovered from a leproſy, 
or other involuntary diſeaſe, which the law 
accounted unclean, he was required to offer 
for his cleanſing a fin- offering. Thus, free 
from blame as the unclean perſon! muſt be 
eſteemed in a moral paint of view, in the eye 


Numb. xviii. 1. * Exod. xxviii. 38. 
* Num. xix. 17. A * Lev. xiv. 19. 
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of the law he was not guiltleſs: he was 


deemed a ſinner; and one whoſe ſin was of 
ſo polluting a nature, as to defile even the 
Tabernacle of the Moſt High, And he, who, 
being in a ſtate of legal uncleanneſs, ſtill pre- 
ſumed, regardleſs of the Divine ordinances, 
to join the congregation of God's people, and 
to approach the Divine preſence, was ac- 
counted worthy of no leſs a puniſhment than 
death. The man, ſays the law reſpecting 
the burnt heifer, „that ſhall be unclean, 
and ſhall not purify himſelf, that ſoul ſhall 
© be cut off from the congregation ; becauſe 
„ he hath defiled the Tabernacle of the 
« Lord; the water of ſeparation hath not 
been ſprinkled _ him; he a un- 
„ clean.“ 

And this power of the Levitical alder 
to expiate only legal ſins, is what the Apoſtle 
muſt be underſtood to mean, not only in the 
text, but alſo at the ninth verſe of this chap- 
ter, where he virtually denies that they have 
any higher power; poſitively aſſerting, that 
they could not make him that did the ſer- 
vice, perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
#* ſcience: uy duvaperai xατ ouweudnoiy TENEWT HE 


1 Num, xix, 20. 
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ros Marpevorre”=—of which paſſage, if we give to 
the word rTe\zwou the ſenſe Which, When uſed 


on ſimilar occaſions, it bears in the Septuagint 


verſion *, the meaning will be, They could 
not conſecrate the worſhipper, or qualify him 
for the office of ſerving God, by purifymg 
the conſcience.” God had given to them 
no ſuch power; nor were they in their own 
nature fitted for ſuch a work ; inaſmuch as 
they confiſted ſolely in external obſervances, 
and in rites with which the- body, and not 
the conſcience, of the worſhipper, was con- 
cerned: or, to uſe the Apoſtle's -own lan- 
guage, they ſtood only in meats and drinks, 
and divers waſhings, and carnal ordinances, 
« impoſed on them until the time of reform- 
c ation“; until he who was the end of the 
law ſhould come; and be the Mediator of a 
better covenant, eſtabliſhed upon better pro- 
miſes than was this of Moſes. 
* In the twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus, which pre- 
ſcribes the ceremonies to be obſerved in the conſecration of 
Aaron and his ſons to the Prieſt's office, this word fre- 
quently occurs in the ſenſe here aſſigned to it; and in this 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, it is alſo once taken by our Tranſ- 
lators in the ſame ſenſe. For the law maketh men High 
« Prieſts which have infirmity : but the word of the oath, 
« which was ſince the law, maketh the Son, who is conſe- 


« crated (eri) for evermore.“ ch. vii. 28. 
« Heb. ix. 10. 
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It appears, then, as well from the law it- 
ſelf, as from the declaration of the Apoſtle, 
that the rites and ſacrifices to which the text 
refers, were intended ſolely to cleanſe the 
body of the worſhipper from thoſe impurities 
which; under the legal economy, diſqualiſied 
him from performing to God an acceptable 
ſervice; they fſanctified to the purifying of 
the fleſh.” The Apoſtle next aſſerts the ſu- 
perior efficacy of Chriſt's blood, to qualify for 
the ſervice of God under the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation. If the blood of the Levitical ſa- 
crifices, carried by the High Prieſt into the 
Holy of Holies, had the power here aſcribed 
to it, of purifying the bodies of the Iſraelites, 
rendering them holy and meet for the ſervice 
to which they were called, how much 
«« more ſhall the blood of Chriſt, who through 
« the eternal ſpirit offered himſelf without 
„ ſpot to God, purge your conſcience. from 

* dead works, to ſerve the living God!“ 


It is evident at firſt view, that the blood 
of Chrift, in this latter part of the text, is 
made to correſpond with h blood of bulls 
and of goats, mentioned in the former part. 
For theſe two are directly oppoſed to each 
other. © If the blood of bulls and of 


goats 
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% goats — how much more the blood of 
« Chriſt? And as on the feaſt of expiation 
the blood of the former was offered by the 
High Prieſt, who for that purpoſe” entered 
with it through the vail into the inner Ta- 
bernacle, ſo Chriſt is ſaid to have entered 
into heaven itſelf with bis own blood*, and, 
as the text expreſsly aſſerts, to have offered 
* bmſelf to God.” And this offering is fur- 
ther ſaid to poſſeſs the general qualification 
required in all the legal offerings (and in 
thoſe appointed for the feaſt of expiation 
among the reſt), concerning which the law 
ordains, that they ſhould be perfect in/ their 
kind, and without blemiſh *: for” Chriſt 
offered himſelf without ſpot to God The 
ſpotleſs purity required in the legal victims as 
to their bodies, he poſſeſſed inwardly in his 
ſoul; „he did no ſin, neither was guile 
* found in his mouth“; and is therefore 
not unaptly ſtiled by St. Peter a /am6, the 
emblem of purity and innocence; “ a lamb 
« without blemiſh and without ſpot. 

It is alſo evident, that internal pollution, 
or thoſe defilements of the conſcience which 


d Heb. ix. 12, 24. b Lev. xxii. 20, 21. 
re ij. 22. 1 Pet. i. 19. i 
; arife * 
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ariſe from ſin in a moral ſenſe, is here made 
to correſpond with external pollution, or thoſe 
bodily defilements which were occaſioned by 
legal ſm. And as the blood of the legal of- 
ferings had the power of cleanſing the - pol- 
luted bodies of the Iſraelites, and of purifying 
them from that uncleanneſs which excluded 
them from the Divine preſence, ſo even in a 
greater degree (for the Apoſtle here argues 
from the leſs to the greater) has the blood of 
Chriſt the power of cleanſing the polluted 
conſciences of Behevers, and of purifying them 
from the ſtain of thoſe evil works, the wages, 
or natural deſert of which, is death *, or total 
excluſion, and everlaſting deſtruction, from 
the preſence of the Lord. How much 

« more ſhall the blood of Chriſt purge your 
«« conſcience from dead works?“ 

. It is further evident, that the ſpiritual wor- 
ſhip and ſervice of the Goſpel is here made 
to correſpond with the carnal ordinances, and 
outward obſervances of the law. And as the 
blood of the legal offerings ſanctified the 
Iſraelites, and qualified them for the ceremo- 
nial worſhip of the Tabernacle, ſo the blood 
of Chriſt ſanctifies the Chriſtian Church, and 
qualifies the true Believer for communion 


Rom. vi. 23. 


Y | with 
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with God, and for performing with accept- 

ance that pure and ſpiritual ſervice which is 
required of him. How much more ſhall 
the blood of Chriſt purge your conſcience 
% from dead works, 70 ſerve the living God? 2 


And thus does the blood of Chriſt corre- 
ſpond, in all eſſential points, to the Levi- 
tical ſacrifices for ſin. It is expreſsly called 
an offering; is affirmed, like the legal offer- 
ings, to be perfect and without ſpot; and, 
like them alſo, to have the power of cleanſ- 
ing from pollution, and of qualifying for the 
ſervice of God. In point of real worth and 
excellence, the legal offerings fell indeed in- 
finitely ſhort of the offering made by Chriſt. 
For the blood which was carried by the High 
Prieſt within the vail, though accepted by 
God, was after all but the blood of brute 
beaſts, and therefore in itſelf of very little 
worth. Whereas Chriſt made, in the hea- 
venly Sanctuary, an offering of his own blood, 
even the blood of the Son of God; an offer- 
ing than which the whole extent of nature 
could not furniſh one more valuable in itſelf, 
or more precious in the ſight of God, of whoſe 
acceptance it was every way worthy. 


And as the evangelical offering is thus 
more 
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more valuable and excellent, ſo is its efficacy 
proportionably greater and more extenſive. 
The legal offerings could only cleanſe the bo- 
dies of the Iſtaelites, polluted with legal ſin: 
but the blood of Chriſt extends its cleanfing 
influence even to the ſoul : it purges the con- 
ſcience from dead works; from works for 
which the law was ſo far from providing an 
atonement, that it annexed to them the pe- 
nalty of death: and conſecrates the ſinner to 
a pure and ſpiritual ſervice; - a ſervice as far 
exceeding the ceremonial ſervice of the Ta- 
bernacle, as the inward purity of heart 
and mind, required by the Goſpel, exceeds 
the mere outward cleanlineſs of the body, 
which the law preſcribes ; and therefore more 
worthy in itſelf, and, when performed in ſin- 
cerity, more acceptable to God, than the 
molt rigid and exact compliance with all the 
precepts of the Jewiſh: ritual. 


The text, thus explained, applies moſt rea - 
dily to the doctrine for which we are con- 
tending, and affords, if I miſtake not, an in- 
controvertible argument in its ſupport. This 
argument I know not how to ſet in a 
ſtronger point of view, than by a brief reca- 
pitulation of what has been offered. 
| We 
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We learn from the law, given to the de- 
ſcendants of Abraham, that by fin, in a Ag 
ſenſe, as it ſignifies that outward impurity 
which affects the body, the Iſraelites were 
accounted unclean, and unfit to appear before 
God in the aſſembly of his people. And we 
learn from the law of nature, no leſs than 
from the revealed will of God, that by ſin in 
a moral ſenſe, as it ſignifies that mward cor- 
ruption of heart and life which affects the 
conſcience, we are all unclean, and unfit-for 
any communion with him, who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. For the for- 
mer of. theſe ſins the law provided a remedy, 
by appointing ſacrifices, to the blood or aſhes 
of which was annexed the power of purify- 
ing the fleſh, and of reſtoring the unclean 
perſon to thoſe religious privileges, from 
which his uncleanneſs had excluded him. 
The ſame, and even greater efficacy 1s by \the 
Apoſtle aſcribed to the' blood of Chriſt, in 
purifying the conſcience; in cleanſing thoſe 
who are defiled with moral guilt, and in re- 
moving that inability which cut them off 
from communion with God, and rendered 
them unfit for his ſervice. * If,” ſays the 
Apoſtle, © the: blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the aſhes of an heifer, ſprinkling the 

| « unclean, 
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*/ unclean, ſanRifieth to the purifying of 
* the fleſh; how much more ſhall the 
*' blood of Chriſt, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himſelf without ſpot to 
God, purge your conſcience from dead 
«works to ſerve the living Bod?“ Now. 
ſince atonement was the acknowledged conſe- 
quence of that cleanſing influence which is 
here aſcribed to theſe Levitical ſacrifices for 
ſin, who, after the parallel thus drawn by 
the Apoſtle, is prepared to aſſert, that the 
offering, whicht Chriſt is ſaid to have made 
of himſelf to God, was not for atonement 
alto 7 


Having now, in this an the preceding 
Diſcourſe, laid before you what appears to me 
the moſt material part of that abundant 
evidence which the Scriptures afford, in fup- 
port of the firſt poſition which I undertook 
to prove, it may be of uſe in this place 
briefly to obſerve, by way of recapitulation, 
that the proofs df this poſition have been 
derived, firſt, from the poſitive declarations 
of Scripture, which aſcribe to the blood of 
Chriſt the general effects and properties of a 
propitiatory ſacrifice : ſecondly, from the 
ſcriptural repreſentations of his death, by 

G which 
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which it is Exhibited to us under the three 
following views—as a price, as a puniſh- 
ment, and as a ſin- offering: thirdly, and 
chiefly, from that expreſs compariſon, with 
reſpect to this very point, which the Apoſtle 
to the Hebrews inſtitutes between the Law 
and the Goſpel. And from the whole it is, 
I truſt, ſufficiently manifeſt, that the ſacred 
writers aſcribe to the blood or death of 
Chriſt a power and influence, correſponding 
to that which, under the Old Teſtament; was 
attributed to the ſacrifices for ſin. | 
The next thing to be ſhewn, is, that the 
Scriptures aſcribe to Chriſt himſelf an office 
and miniſtry, correſponding to that which was 
antiently diſcharged by the Levitical Prieſts 
in the Tabernacle erected by Moſes, And 
this I ſhall make the ſubject of the next 
Diſcourſe. 


SERMON 


SERMON IV. 


HE B. viii. 1, 2. 


Me have ſuch an High Prieſt, who is ſet on the 

right hand of the throne of the Majeſty in the 

- beavens ; a miniſter of the Sanctuary, and of 

the true Tabernacle which the Lord pitched, 
and not man. 


HE connection of the Law with the 

Goſpel, and the end for which, confi - 
dered as ſo connected, it was originally or- 
dained, is virtually aſſerted by St Paul, in his 
Epiſtle to the Galatians. * The law, ſays 
he, © was our ſchoolmaſter, to bring us unto 
« Chriſt*.” By which we may underſtand 
that the legal diſpenſation was inſtituted for 
the times before the coming of our Lord, to 


Gal. iii. 24. | 
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prepare the people of God for the appearance 
of the promiſed Saviour, and to inſtruct them 
in the nature and deſign of his miſſion. This 
was its original end and deſignation: and in 
order to accompliſh this end, it was fo diſ- 
poſed by Divine wiſdom, as to correſpond, in 
all eſſential points, to that better diſpenſation, 
by which in the fulneſs of time it was to be 
ſucceeded, and of which it is expreſsly called 
the type, that is, the pattern or model. -. 
Nor is the benefit yet ceaſed. For now, 
that this better diſpenſation is fully eſtab- 
liſhed, it no leſs ſerves for our inſtruction in 
the knowledge of Chriſt and his religion : and 
we may promiſe to ourſelves no little affiſt- 
ance in elucidating any obſcure or diſputed 
point relating to the Goſpel, by referring it 
(under the direction of the holy Scriptures) to 
its correſponding circumſtance in the law. Of 
its uſe in this reſpect we have already had 
abundant experience: let us therefore, in the 
ſucceeding part of our enquiry, purſue the 
ſame method: and as we before ſhewed that 
the blood of Chriſt has a power and efficacy, 
correſponding to that which is attributed to 
the ſacrifices for ſin under the Old Teſtament ; 
ſo let us now enquire, whether the Scriptures 
do not aſcribe to Re himſelf an office and 


miniſtry, 
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- miniſtry, correſponding to that which was an- 
tiently diſcharged by the Levitical Prieſts in 
the e erected by Moſes. 


Under * legal economy the prieſthood 
was confined to the family of Aaron, which 
was taken from among the children of Iſrael, 
and appointed to ſtand before God in the holy 
place, and to miniſter unto him. The na- 
ture and deſign of their office may be learned 
from the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. © Every 
High Prieſt,” ſays the Apoſtle, © taken 
« from among men, is ordained for men in 
things pertaining to God, that he may 
« offer both gifts and ſacrifices for ſins *.” He 
1s indeed, as we preſently after read, © called 
« of God*,” deriving all his title, to perform 
the functions of his office, from Divine ap- 
pointment : but © he is ordained for men,” 
acting on their behalf, and for their benefit, 
* 1n things pertaining to God; performing 
the accuſtomed rites of religion, in order that 
he may propitiate God,, and make reconcilia- 
tion for ſins. Now what the Apoſtle here 
aſſerts of the High Prieſt, of whom his ſub- 
Ject led him particularly to ſpeak, is equally 


» Heb. v. 1. © Heb. v. 4. 
G 3 true 
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true of all the Prieſts. They were all © called of 
God,“ and were all appointed to “ offer gifts 
% and ſacrifices for ſins :” it may therefore be 
ſaid of them all, that they were *< ordained for 
men in things pertaining to God.” Arid hence 
we infer in general, that the prieſthood was in- 
ſtituted for the benefit of nen, but that the 
Prieſt, in the execution of his office, had re- 
ſpect unto God, to whom his miniſtry was 
immediately addrefſed. A Prieſt, therefore, 
may be conſidered 'as the Mediator between 
God and men, or, as the Advocate of men 
with God, commending them and their con- 
cerns to the Divine favour and protection, 
and interceding for them, that, notwith- 
Kinding their fins and offences, God would 
not for ever caſt them out of his favour, 
but would at length ceaſe from his diſplea- 
ſure, and again be gracious unto them. | 
That interpoſition may in any caſe be at- 
tended with ſucceſs, two qualifications are 
eſpecially required in a Mediator : firſt, that 
he be acceptable to the perſon with whom he 
interpoſes; for without an intereſt of this 
kind, the interpoſition would be impertinent 
and preſumptuous, and conſequently unſuc- 
ceſsful: ſecondly, that he be ſeriouſly con- 
cerned for the welfare of thoſe for whom he 
interpoſes ; 
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interpoſes; otherwiſe, Whatever his intereſt 
might be, it would be weakly and ineffec- 
tually exerted. In both theſe reſpects the 
legal Prieſts were duly qualifiod to interpoſe 
between God and his people. They were a 
holy race, called by God himſelf, and ſepa- 
rated to their holy function by ſolemn rites of 
conſecration: they were purified by ablutions 
and ſacrifices, were ſprinkled with the con- 
ſecrating oil, and inveſted with hallowed gar- 
ments; and were thus fitted and prepared to 
perform with acceptance that holy ſervice to 
which they were called. And as the ſanctity, 
thus impreſſed upon their character, rendered 
them acceptable Mediators to God, ſo their 
relation to the people, from among whom 
they were taken, engaged them to a faithful 
and earneſt diſcharge of their miniſtry. They 
were all, both Prieſts and People, deſcended 
from one common ſtock, and were all in- 
cluded within the ſame covenant : and there- 
fore the Prieſt had a real intereſt in Ai ,el- 
fare of the People; and being, moreover, 
himſelf encompaſſed with infirmity, he was 
taught to pity and relieve the infirmities of 
his brethren. 

The interceſſion of the Prieſt is neceſſarily 
implied in his offering for ſin : and whoever 
| BY among 
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among the Iſraelites, on account of any fin or 
uncleanneſs, was excluded from the worſhip 
of the Tabernacle, could only recover the Di- 
vine favour through the interceſſion of the 
Prieſt, who was ſaid on theſe occaſions to make 
atonement; which he + ordinarily did by ap- 
pearing before God in the holy place, with 
the blood of the appointed victim. An offer- 
ing of blood was not indeed ſo abſolutely re- 
quired, but that on particular occaſions the 
law in this reſpect was relaxed; as in the caſe 
of extreme poverty, when the ſubſtitution of 
a a leſs expenſive offering was allowed *. But 
on all occaſions the miniſtry of the Prieſt was 
ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that without it no 
atonement could be made. Hence atone- 
ment is uſually aſcribed to the act of the 
Prieſt; and if any man had committed any 
ſin, or had contracted any uncleanneſs, for 
which the law had provided an atonement, 
| he was, commanded to take the appointed 
offering to the Prieſt ; and the Prieſt,” ſays 
the law, © ſhall make an atonement for him, 
for his ſin which he hath ſinned, and it ſhall 
«« be forgiven him; and again, in the caſe 
of an unclean perſon, © and the Prieſt ſhall | 


4 Ley. v. 11. © Lev. v. 10, 13. 
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ce make an atonement for him, and he ſhall 
„be clean. 80 again on the feaſt of ex- 
piation, when an atonement was annually 
made for the Tabernacle; the Altar, and the 
whole Congregation, it was only by the mi- 
niſtry of the High Prieſt, that the ſanctifying 
power which the blood poſſeſſed, was applied, 
and, as it were, called forth into action . 
And thus, as on the one hand the Prieſt could 
not ordinarily make atonement without an 
offering of blood; ſo neither, on the other, 
was the blood effectual, unleſs offered by the 
Prieſt : to his act the atonement is expreſsly 
aſcribed ; and only by his m é—— was 
3 to be obtained. 


In like manner, under the Goſpel-diſpen- 
ſation, forgiveneſs of ſins, and our reconciliation 
to God, are aſcribed to the interceſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt. He is expreſsly called our © Advocate 
„with the Father“; „ a High Prieſt over 
* the houſe of God; «© a' miniſter of the” 
heavenly © ſanctuary, and of the true Taber- 
% nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. 
And this miniſtry he is ſaid to have obtained, 


f Lev. xiv. 20. Lev. xvi. 16, 33. 
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like the legal Prieſts, by the expreſs appoint · 
ment of God himſelf: for as under the law, 
% no man taketh this honour unto himſelf, 
but he that is called of God, as was Aaron; 
5 10. alſo, Chriſt glorified not himſelf, to be 
made an High Prieſt; but he that ſaid 
unto him, Thou art my ſon, to-day have! 
begotten thee k. 
The qualifications, neceſſary to enſure ſuc- 
\ ceſs to the interpoſition of a mediator, are alſo 
aſcribed to Chriſt. He is both acceptable to 
God, and compaſſionately affected towards 
men. The legal Prieſts derived their accept- 
ableneſs from the ſanity, of their character. 
In like manner the Apoſtle affirms, © that 
„ ſuch an High Prieſt became us, who is 
% holy, harmleſs, undefiled, ſeparate from 
„ ſinners . And, when ſpoken of in the 
character of our advocate with the Father, he 
is expreſsly called © Jeſus Chriſt the righteous ®.” 
And by ghis ſpotleſs purity, this holineſs of 
foul and ſpirit, typified by the external ſanc- 
tity of the legal Prieſts, he is eminently quali- 
fed to appear before God: and we are fur- 
ther aſſured, that his mediation is, in a pecu- 
liar manner, acceptable to his heavenly Fa- 


x Heb. v. 4, 8. eb. vii. 265. ® 4 John ii. 1. 
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ther, who declared of him by a voice from 
heaven, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
« Tam well pleaſed *.” To this acceptable- 
neſs in the fight of God, the Apoſtle adds a 
compaſſionate regard for men, which he de- 
rived from having himſelf experienced the in- 
firmities of our nature. For we have not 
an High Prieſt which cannot be touched 
«« with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
„without ſin *.”* “ For verily he took not on 
* him the nature of angels, but he took on 
him the ſeed of Abraham: wherefore in 
« all things it behoved him to be made like 
«« unto his brethren; that he might be a 
« merciful and faithful High Prieſt in things 
« pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the ſins of the people. For in that he 
« himſelf hath ſuffered, being tempted, he is 
able to ſuccour them that are tempted . 
And not only do the ſacred writers aſcribe 
to Chriſt the title and qualifications fequiſite 
for the prieſthood, but alſo the pecuhar func- 
tions of the office; declaring, that in the 
heavenly ſanctuary he made an offering to 
God, even an offering of himſelf, or of his 


„Matt. iii. 17. * Heb. iv. 15. „ Heb. ii, 16, 17, 18. 
| own 
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own blood: that he put away fm by the ſa· 
crifice of himſelf : that he by himſelf purged 
our fins*:, that he ſanctified the people with 
his awn. blood * : that he appears for us in 
the preſence, of God: that he is at the 
right hand of God, making . interceſſion for 
us “: all of them acts purely ſacerdotal, and 
mhich cannot be aſcribed to Chriſt in any but 
the he AR | | 


But che truth of our genevil will 
more fully appear, by attending to the pa- 
rallel which the Apoſtle, in his Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, draws between the Law and the 
Gaſpel. For this parallel is not confined to 
the correſponding circumſtances, with reſpedt 
to which it has been already conſidered ; viz. 
the. blood of Chriſt, and that of the legal ſa- 
crifices offered by the High Prieſt on the 
feaſt of expiation; but is extended alſo to 
Chriſt and the High Prieſt conſidered per- 
ſonally, between whom a correſpondence, no 
leſs exact, is expreſsly maintained. | | 

Of all the Prieſts who officiated in the 
Tabernacle, the High Prieſt, as his name 


4 Heb. ix. 12, 14. r Heb. ix. 26. 
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imports, was the chief. He was ſelected 
from among the firſt- born, and was initiated 
dy the ſolemn ceremony of anointing. To 
his character and office a peculiar holineſs was 
annexed; and to his adminiſtration was com- 
mitted that moſt ſacred rite, by which the 
covenant was annually renewed and con- 
firmed: for to him it excluſively belonged to 
offer for ſin on the feaſt of expiation; and 
thus, while the miniſtry of the inferior Prieſts 
was confined to the ſanctuary, or outer Taber- 
nacle, he was permitted to enter within the 
vail into the Holy of Hohes, or inner Taber- 
macle: and his miniſtry in this moſt holy 
Place is expreſsly faid to prefigure the miniſ- 
try of Chriſt in the heavenly ſanctuary, that 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
* and not man. 

Under the legal nem there was a 
double oblation of the victims intended for 
utonement. Of theſe the firſt took place 
while the victim was yet alive; and was 
made by the preſentation of the animal itſelf 
at the door of the Tabernacle. But by this 
oblation no atonement was made: it was 
preparatory merely to that ſecond and grand 
oblation, which took place within the Taber- 
nacle, after the blood of the victim was ſhed. 


( 


On the feaſt of expiation, the firſt oblation 
was made by the High Prieſt, who preſented 
the victims, ſelected for this occaſion, before 
the Lord at the door of the Tabernacle, ſetting 
them apart by this ceremony, and /andz/ymg, 
or conſecrating them to that holy ſervice for 
which they were appointed. Correſponding 
to this oblation was our Saviour Chriſt's vo- 
luntary reſignation of himſelf to that painful 
and ignominious death which he ſuffered for 
our ſake; in reference to which he ſays of 
himſelf, in that prayer of his recorded by St. 
John, which he addrefſed to God immedi- 
ately before his paſſion, that he ſanctiſied bim- 
elf for his Diſciples *: that is, as Commen- 
tators obſerve, that he offered himſelf to God 
as a piacular victim. Agreeably to which 
St Paul aſſerts, that he became obedient 
«« unto death, even the death of the cross: 
and in another place more expreſsly, he gave 
« himſelf for us, an W and a ſacriſice to 
« God*.” | 

The ſecond: oblation (with n we are 
principally concerned in the preſent argu- 
ment) was made in che inner 3 


* John xvii. 19. 7 Vid. Whitby in loe, 
* Phil. ii. 8. | Bo. Eph. v. 2 25 As 
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into which the High Prieſt, on this feaſt of 
expiation, and never on any other occaſion, 
entered alone through 'the vail with the blood 
of the appointed ſacrifices; which he there 
offered, by ſprinkling it with his finger, uport 
and before the mercy-ſeat* The inner Ta- 
bernacle was the place in which God was ſaid 
to dwell ; for there his glory was viſibly diſ- 
played, from between the two cherubims 
which overſhadowed the mercy-ſeat*; and is 
therefore an apt repreſentation of heaven, the 
brighteſt habitation of God's holineſs and 
glory, into which Chriſt, as the Apoſtle aſſures 
us, is now entered with his own blood; and 
that for the expreſs purpoſe, as the Apoſtle 
further aſſures us, of offering it to God*. 


But not only does the Apoſtle aſſign to 
Chriſt, for the diſcharge of his miniſtry, a 
place correſponding to that of which the 
High Prieſt was excluſively the miniſter ; he 
further aſcribes to the miniſtry of each, in 
his reſpective place, a correſponding effect. 

In ſpeaking of the feaſt of expiation, I 
have already, in a former diſcourſe *, had oc- 


> Lev. xvi. 14, is, * Exod. xxv. 8, 22. Pf, Ixxx. I, 
© Heb. ix, 12, 14. A 
| | caſion 
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caſion to conſider the reaſons of its eſtabliſh- 
ment, and the efficacy of that blood, which 
the High Prieſt was accuſtomed to offer in 
the Holy of Holies. It will therefore be ſuf- 
ficient in this place briefly to obſerve, that, at 
the original dedication of the covenant, when 
the Iſraelites were firſt incorporated as a reli- 
gious body, it pleaſed God to conſecrate 
them, and ſeparate them to his ſervice, by 
ordaining, that they, and every thing to be em- 
ployed in religious worſhip, ſhould be purged 
with blood. And, as he was pleaſed to make 
with them only a temporary covenant, he 
further thought fit to ordain an annual repe- 
tition of this ceremonial of conſecration : and 
for this purpoſe he inſtituted. the feaſt of ex- 
piation ; on every return of which he com- 
manded that the whole congregation, with 
every thing appertaining to religious worſhip, 
ſhould be purified, and, as it were, conſecrated 
anew: which was accordingly. done, by the 
offering of the High Prieſt in the Holy of 
Holies. From all which it appears, that the 
effect, produced by the miniſtry of the High 
Prieſt, was nothing leſs than the conſecration 
of the whole legal economy for the enſuing 
pear; the purification of the Tabernacle, that 
it might be a fit reſidence for the Deity ; and 
the 
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the ſanctification of the People, that they 
might be qualified for the holy ſervice to 
which they were called. 

In like manner the Chriſtian Church was 
ſanQified and prepared; by the offering of the 
blood of Chriſt. It was neceſſary, ſays 
the Apoſtle, that be patterns of things in the 
% heavens ſhould be purified with theſe” ſa- 
cnfices of beaſts, but the Heavenly things 
*« themfelves with better ſacrifices than theſe“; 
even with the ſacrifice: of Chriſt himſelf. And 
again, ſpeaking of the offering which Chriſt 
made of himſelf in heaven, he declares, that 
by this offering he perfected them that are 
5 fſanctified ;; he perfected; in the original 
rert une, he conſecrated or dedicated; for 
ſuch; as I have already obſerved , is the mean- 
ing of the word, when uſed on ſimilar occa- 
ſions, in the Septuagint verſion: and that it 
can have no other meaning in this paſſage, is 
evident from the whole ſcope of the Apoſtle's 
argument, which manifeſtly requires that the 


ſame effect ſhould be aſcribed to the offering 


of Chriſt in heaven, which the offering of the 
High Prieſt in the Holy of Holies was ap- 
2 to ee and _ {Rn 
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is, the conſecration of thoſe who patches of its 
ſalutary influence. 

And as, by the miniſtry of the High Prieſt, 
the Iſraelites were qualified for the worſhip of 
the Tabernacle, ſo likewiſe, through the offer- 
ing made by Jeſus Chriſt, we obtain permiſ- 
Hon to approach the preſence of God, and to 
ſerve him with acceptance. St. Paul aſſures 
us, that through Chriſt we have acceſi unto 
the Father*;” and again, that in him we 
have boldneſs, and acceſs with confidence“: 
and in this Epiſtle to the Hebrews, the con- 
fideration that * we have a great High Prieſt, 
« thats paſſed into the heavens, Jeſus the Son 
*. of God,” is held out as an enconragement 
to us to © come boldly to the throne of grace. 
And again in the tenth chapter, the Apoſtle, 
at the concluſion of his difcourſe upon the 
Prieſthood of Chrift, and the benefits which 
we derive from it, exhorts us to © draw near 
« with a true heart, in full aſſurance of faith“. 
From all which it is manifeſt that Jeſus Chriſt 
is to us, under the Goſpel, what the High 
Prieſt was to the Ifraclites of old. By his 
office and miniſtry in the heavenly Taber - 


2 Eph. ii. 18. & Eph, iii. 32. 
* Heb-iv. 14, 16. Heb. x. 2% 
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nacle, he ſanctified and conſecrated the whole 
Chriſtian Church, and hath obtained for all 


the members of it the glorious privilege of 
acceſs to God. | 


But while, upon the authority of the 
Apoſtle, we thus maintain a correſpondence 
between Chriſt, in his prieſtly character, and 
the legal High Prieſt, let us not forget that 
the chief deſign of this Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
is to ſhew that the miniſtry which Chriſt hath 
obtained, 1s more excellent than that to which 
they were called who ſerved the Tabernacle. 
Accordingly, in the courſe of this Epiſtle we 
find enumerated a variety of circumſtances, 
in which this ſuperior excellency conſiſts. By 
following the Apoſtle in this part of his argu- 
ment, while we confirm the point concerning 
. which we are more immediately enquiring, 
we ſhall at the ſame time acquire a more 
diſtin view of the whole doctrine under con- 
ſideration, and be able to aſcertain, with 
greater clearneſs, the nature of thoſe benefits 
which our great High Prieſt hath obtained for 
Us. 


Now one circumſtance, upon which is 


founded the ſuperior excellency of Ch riſt's 
H 2 prieſthood 
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prieſthood above that of the legal Prieſts, ie, 
the continuance and unchangeableneſs of bit office. 
Thou, ſays. the Apoſtle, applying to our 
Lord the words of the royal Prophet, in the 
hundred and tenth Pſalm, „thou art a Prieſt 
«© forever, after the order of 'Melchiſedeck *.” 
The law makmg men High Prieſts which had 
infirmitiy ®, there was of neceſſity a perpetual 
change of the perſon who filled the office. 
They, that is, the High Prieſts of the or- 
der of Aaron, were not ſuffered to conti- 
nue, by reaſon of death *:” conſequently 
they were many in number, ae each 
other in a continued ſeries, till at length the 
whole order was changed and aboliſhed, by 
the eſtabliſhment of that prieſthood which it 
typihed and prefigured . But. the prieſthood 
of our Lord is without ſucceſſion or change: 
he is in reality what Melchiſedeck, from the 
ſilence of the Scriptures reſpecting him, is ſaid 
to be, ,a Prieſt for ever. With reſpect to 
Melchiſedeck, we read of no Prieſt who went 
before him in the order to which he belonged, 
nor of any by whom he was ſucceeded. In 
his prieſthood he ſtands ſingly and alone; nor 


*. Heb. vii. 77. Heb. vii. a8. 
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is any thing recorded reſpecting his genealogy 
or family, his parentage or birth, his admiſ- 
ſion to the prieſthood, or his removal from it 
by death; on which account he is ſaid by the 
Apoſtle to be without father, without mo- 
c ther, and without deſcent; to have © nei- 
ther beginning of days, nor end of life, 

but to abide a Prieſt continually . In like 
manner the prieſthood of our Lord is un- 
changeable, and without end. He is © a Prieſt 
« for ever, and will throughout all ages con- 
tinue to exerciſe his miniſtry for the benefit of 
that Church, which he hath purchaſed with 
his own blood; and having an unchangeable 
prieſthood, he is able to ſave them to the 
_ **\uttermoſt, that come unto God by him, 
* ſecing he ever liveth to make interceſſion 
for them W 


Another cireumſtance, on account of which 
the -prieſthood of our Lord is more excellent 
than that of the ſons of Aaron, is, the ſuperior 
efficacy of his miniſiry. By a Angle offering he 
confecrated at once, and for ever, his whole 
Church, ſo as to include not only the indivi- 
dual members of whom it was then Compared, 


* Heb. vl 3. * Heb. vii. 24, 25 
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but likewiſe all who ſhould, in after times, be 
ingrafted into it by baptiſm; or, to uſe the 
words of the Apoſtle, © by ane offering he 
« hath perfected for ever them that are 
« ſanctiſied But 9 the legal High 
Prieſts could not do. The law,” ſays the 
Apoſtle, © having a en of good things to 
come, and not the very image of the things, 
can never, with thoſe ſacrifices which they 
<«« offered year by year continually, make the 
C | comers thereunto perfect“: or rather, as 
the paſſage ſhould be tranſlated, « cannot, 
«© with thoſe ſacrifices which thoy offer year 
% by year, make perfect for ever,” that is, con- 
* * for ever, © thoſe who come unto 
God, viz. the worſhippers of the Taber- 
5 And the inſufficiency of the legal 
economy in this reſpect, the Apoſtle proceeds 
to argue from the continual repetition of theſo 
ſacrifices. © For then would they not have 
% coaſed to be offered? Yes, verily: for to 
what purpoſe ſhould that be repeated, which 
has already anſwered the end propoſed ? 
Whence the necellity of an annual Ae 
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tion, if the worſhippers, by one offering, had 
been conſecrated” for ever? And of this the 
worſhippers themſelves would not have been 
ignorant: becauſe that being © once purged,” 
or, rather, being completely purged by one offer- 
ing ', they would “ have had no more con- 
*« ſcience of ſins; they would not have been 
conſcious that any further offering was neceſ- 
ſary to cleanſe and prepare them for the wor- 
ſhip of God. But, on the other hand, they 
well knew that their peculiar privileges were 
not” conferred by a perpetual gift, but were 
granted only for a year; at the expiration of 
which their covenant would be void, unleſs 
renewed in the appointed manner ; and they 
themſelves would revert to their original inca- 
pacity of approaching the Divine preſence, un- 
leſs qualified afreſh by a reconſecration. And 
therefore in theſe legal ſacrifices there was a 
* remembrance again made of fins every year. 


rat nuavegum—The Apoſtle in another place uſes 
a ſimilar expreſſion. Who needeth not daily, as thoſe 
« High Prieſts, to offer up ſacrifice, firſt for his on fins, 
« and then for the people's; for this he did once, when he 
« offered up himſelf.” * Semel, gf. Magna eſt hoc 
« in loco, et aliis deinceps pluribus, hujus adverbii em- 
64 phaſis. Significat enim quod ſemel factum eſt, ita abſo- 
lutum fuiſſe, ut repetere nullo modo fit neceſſe. Bezæ 
Annot. in Heb, vii. 27, 
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* For it is not poſſible that the blood of bulls 
% and of goats ſhould take away ſins; that 
is, ſhould take them away completely and for 
ever. It had no ſuch power in its own. na- 
ture, nor had it received any ſuch from the 
appointment of God. But what the legal 
offerings could only do by an annual repetition, 
Chriſt, by one offering, effected for ever. 
By his on blood he entered in ance into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
F. demption for us). For Chriſt is not 
entered into the holy places made with 
* hands,” into the earthly Tabernacle erected 
by Moſes, « but into heaven itſelf, now to 
* appear in the preſence of God for us; nor 
yet that he ſhould offer himſelf after, as 

e the High Prieſt entereth into the holy 
place, every year with blood of others: (for 
ce then muſt he often have ſuffered ſince the 
foundation of the world) but now once 
« 1n the end of the world, hath he appeared 
to put away ſin by the ſacrifice. of him- 
% ſelf*” © And every Prieſt ſtandeth daily 
(that is, on 15 0 * of expiation ), 
| * minuſtering 


* Heb. x. 1-4.  7\Heb. ix. 12. | Heb. ix. 24—26. 
Commentators, in general, underſtand the Apoſtle to 
Row” in this place either of the daily ſacrifice, properly ſo 

calledy 
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miniſtering and offering oſtentimes the 
<< ſame ſacrifices, which can never take away 
4 ** | & {ins ; 


called, or of thoſe occaſional facrifices for ſin,, for the offer- 
ing of which, among other things, the Prieſts, in the order 
of their courſes, attended daily in the ſanctuary. But I am 
rather of opinion that he continues to diſcourſe of the annual 
ſacrifice, offered by the High Prieſt in the Holy of Holies ; 
with which, in the beginning of this chapter, he had com- 
pared the offering of Chriſt, And in this I join with So- 
cinus, who obſerves, that the expreſſion daily does not here 
ſignify on every day, but at à certain flated time continually. 
And in ſupport of this obſervation, he refers us to chap. 
vii. 27, where the Apoſtle uſes this very expreſſion in the 
ſame; ſenſe. Who needeth not dazly, as thoſe High 
<< Prieſts, to offer up ſacriſice, firſt for his own. ſins, and 
& chen for the people's. © Quotidie dicitz cum tamen 
c id fieret a Sacerdotibus ſemel tantum quotannis, Nuſquam 
c enim legitur, ſummum Sacerdotem in ſacrificiis, quæ pro 
« populo fiebant, pro ſe etiam offerre debuiſle, niſi in ſa- 
* crificio illo anniyerſario. De Servatorg par. ii. Cap. xvi. 
SGtotius, in contending for the common interpretation, 
thus oppoſes the argument of Socinus. Sic et cap. x. 11. 
te quotidiana ſacrificia cum Chriſti ſacrificio comparantur: 
« cujus loci ſententiam evertit Socinus quotidie exponens 
* quotannis, nullo exemplo. Nam quod locum Heb. vii. 
« 27. adfert huic interpretationi firmandæ, fruſtra eſt, cum 
« falſo ſumat Sacerdotem in ſolo anniverſario facrificio pro 
« ſe offerre debuiſſe. Contra enim pro ſe offerre debuit, 
1 quoties peccati fibi erat conſcius. Lev. iv. 3.“ De Sa- 
tisfactione Chriſti, cap. x. | 

The reply of Crellius is as follows: “ In loco citato, 


* cap. x. de facrificio anniverſario ſermonem eſſe, ſatis do- 
66 *cere 
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% ſins; or, which can by no means take 
_ fin for ever. But this man, after 
cc he 


«' cere poſſunt ea, quæ ab ipſo capitis initio leguntur ; unde 
*-c#tera, quæ hoc loco dicuntur, pendere, præter rem ip- 
fam, Beza in ſua verſione oſtendit. Inſtitutam enim 
« eſſe a divino auctore collationem inter ſolenne facrift- 
4 cum expiatorium, et ſacrificium Chriſti, verſ. 1. et 3. 
«/ zperte comprobant. Particulam illam e ieh non 
« fimpliciter . explicat Socinus per vocem quetanms, fed 
& certo quodam tempore perpetuo, ut eo loco, quem Grotius 
& citavit, videre eſt, h. e. certo quodam die quotannis. 'Hoo 
vero nec ſine exemplo fecit Socinus, nec, fi exemplum 
« deeſſet, protinus repudiari deberet, cum rationem hujus 
« fuz interpretationis attulerit, quod de anniverfario ſacri- 
& ficio hucuſque inſtitutus eſſet ſermo; quod veram- obla- 
« tionis Chriſti umbgam fuiſſe antea docuerat, Quod ad 
© jocum cap, vii. 27, attinet, in quo exemplum ejus ſigni- 
«< ficationis exture Socinus ſtatuit, non dicit Socinus, ſum- 
4 mum Sacerdotem in ſolo anniverſaris ſacrificio pro ſe of- 
s ferre debuiſſe ; fed ita ſcribit ; Muſnam legitur ſummun 
4 Sacerdetem in ſacrificiis, quæ pro populo fiebant, pro ſe 
© etiam offtrre debuiſſe, niſi in ſacriſcis ill anniverſario. 
«< In facrificiis igitur quæ pro populo fiebant, debuiſſe pro 
« ſe etiam offerre ſummum Sacerdotem, niſi in illo anni- 
4 verſario, nuſquam legi ſcribit Socinus: non vero, eum 
pro fe ſeparatim offerre non debuiſſe, cum ſibi delicti 
« alicujus eſſet conſcius, Id autem rectiſſime urget Soci- 
nus, quia Auctor D. loco d. cap. vii, manifeſte facit 
& mentionem facrificii, quod pro populo fieret, in quo Sa. 
“ cerdos prius pro ſe, tum demum pro populo offerre debu. 
t“ erit, Ita enim ait: Qui (Pontifex noſter Chriſtus) vn 
Be babet quatidie neceſſe, quemadmodum illi Pontifices, prius 


« pro 
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© he had offered one ſacrifice for ſin, for ever 
« fat down on the right hand of God; 
« from henceforth expecting till his enemies 
„ be made his footſtool. For by one offer- 
* ing he hath perfected for ever them that 
« are ſanctificed.. From all which we may 
collect, that Chriſt, having once entered into 
the heavenly Tabernacle, abideth there con- 
tinually, and by his prevailing interceſſion ob- 
tains ſor his Church the continued enjoy- 
ment of that glorious privilege, w he pur- 
chaſed with his bio. 


« pro Sraprive peccatis victimas offerre, deinds (pro pecca- 
« tis) populi, Hoc enim fecit ſemel cum ſeipſum obtulit- 
« Adde quod ne fic quidem, fi Grotium ſequamur, Sacer- 
« dos quotidie offerre debuerit, non magis quam alius qui- 
« vis e populo. Neque enim quotidie peccati alicujus fibi 
& erat conſcius, pro quo offerre deberet, alias idem de quo- 
« libet Iſraelita dicendum eſſet. Quapropter rectiſſime 
ic ſtatuit Socinus de anniverſario facrificio ibi eſſe ſermo- 
nem, ac proinde vocem guotidie ita interpretandam eſſe, 
« ac fi dictum eſſet, certo quodam die quotannis. Re- 
ſponſio ad lib. H. Grotii de Satisfac. cap. x. 

On the ſame ſide I may cite the authority of Dr. Ham- 
mond, who renders a ina, upen a day, i, e. as he main- 
tains in his Paraphraſe, upon the day of expiation, 

It may be added, in further ſupport of this interpretation, 
that ſome MSS of note read Ka. ras pr awgxuprs ict xaff 
nuwiger, &c. and every High Prieſt ſtandeth daily, &c. (ſee 
Wetſten) which reading is adopted by Grotius, 

p Heb, xXx. 11—14. 
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The miniſtry which Chriſt. hath obtained 
is alſo more excellent than that of the Prieſts 
who ſerved the Tabernacle, « by how much 
* he is the Mediator of a better covenant, 
«which was "eſtabliſhed upon better pro- 
_ 41 miſes He is the Mediator of à better 
covenant; a covenant which admits us to a 
nearer and more intimate communion with 
God, and to the participation. of greater and 
more important benefits. The Iſraelites were 
indeed admitted into the preſence of God; 
but they approached him with fear and 
trembling; and, though he condeſcended to 
be called their God, he ruled them with the 
ſeverity of an avenging Judge, rather than 
with the kindneſs of a compaſſionate Parent. 

But to us he appears in a milder character: 
we have not received the ſpirit of bondage 

unto fear; but we have received the ſpirit of 
adoption: God hath taken us into his family, 
and hath permitted us to approach him with 
the tender appellation of Father *. The throne 
of the great King 1s no longer ſurrounded 
with the tremendous enſigns of terrible ma- 
jeſty; but is a throne of grace, to which in all 
our fins, and all our wants, we may boldly 


„ Heb. vill. 6. © Rom, vil. 15. 
apply, 
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apply, in the fulleſt confidence of being heard, 


5 forgiven, and relieved. Let us, ſays the 


Apoſtle, © come boldly to the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need. 

And as the coveiant is thus better, A are 
the promiſes better upon Which it was eſtab- 
liſhed. Through Chriſt - we have not only 
acceſs to God in the Church militant here 
upon earth, but we are encouraged. to hope 
for nearer approaches to the Divine preſence 
hereafter, in the Church triumphant in hea- 
ven. And, in this reſpect, the privilege con- 
ferred upon the Chriſtian Church infinitely 
exceeds all that the Iſraelites enjoyed through 
the miniſtry of their High Prieſt. The pro- 
miſes made to them were wholly of a tempo- 
ral nature; and the utmoſt which their o- 
venant taught them to expect, was the poſ- 
ſeſſion, in peace and proſperity, of that good 
land, which God had promiſed to their fa- 
thers. But to the Chriſtian Church the pro- 
miſes run in a higher ſtrain: we look for a 
better country than was that of Canaan; even 

an heavenly one: and are taught to expect, 
not ſo much temporal peace and proſperity, 
as the emen of that eyerlaſting | reſt, 


. Heb. i iv. = 
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which remaineth to the people of God!. We 
have © boldneſs to enter into the holieſt by 
the blood of Jeſus ?: into heaven itſelt, 
Which he hath opened to all Believers; and 
whither he, as our forerunner, is already 
gone; to prepare for us manſions of bliſs and 
glory in his father's houſe; and whence, 
agreeably to his own promiſe, he will come 
again, and receive us to himſelf, that where 
he is, there we may be alſo *. 

Such is the glorious privilege of the Chriſ- 
tian Church. We have acceſs to God, and 
the capacity of performing to him an accept- 
able ſervice in this life; and we have the ſure 
and certain hope of being admitted to the 
everlaſting enjoyment of him in the life to 
come. Nor let any ſincere Belieyer deſpair 
of obtaining, through. the interceſſion of his 
Saviour, the actual poſſeſfion of that immor- 
tal happineſs, to which the privilege, enjoyed 
by the Church upon earth, is merely prepa- 
ratory. Is he alarmed by a ſenſe of his own 
corruption, and a dread of the Divine venge- 
anice ? Let him remember, that in heaven 
Jeſus Chriſt, the High Prieſt of our profeſ- 
ſion, continually appears for us in the preſence 
of God; where he undertakes our cauſe, m- 


f Heb. iv. 9. r Heb. x. 19. John xiv. 2, ' | 
| 125 terpoſes 
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terpoſes in our behalf, and obtains for us par- 
don of our fins, and peace with God. If 
any man ſin, we have an advocate with the 
« Father, Jeſus Chriſt the righteous: and 
ſo prevailing is the interceſſion of our hea- 
venly Advocate, that St. Paul boldly defies 
all the enemies of our ſalvation to oppoſe its 
influence. Who ſhall lay any thing to 
the charge of God's elect? It is God that 
« juſtifieth: who is he that condemneth ? It 
« 1s Chriſt that died, yea rather that is riſen 
« again, who is even at the right hand of 
«© God, who allo maketh interceſſion for 
*« us. And in this Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
the interceſſion of our Redeemer is made the 
ground of our hope and confidence in him, 
% Wherefore he is able to ſave them to the 
** uttermoſt that come unto God by him, ſee- 
* ing he ever liveth to make interceſſion for 
«6 chem '” 4: hard 


The truth of the general poſition, which 1 
undertook to prove in -this Diſcourſe, is, I 
truſt, by this time ſufficiently manifeſt. We 
have ſeen that the Scriptures contain many 
general aſſertions of our Lord's prieſtly cha- 


ir John ii. rx. Rom. viii, 33. Heb, vi. 25. 
| racer, 
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racter, aſeribing to him both the title of 
Prieſt, and alſo the peculiar functions of the 
prieſthood: and that, in ſpeaking of his 
prieſthood, they contain particular references 
to the legal High Prieſt, and to the functions 
diſcharged by him on the feaſt of expiation; 
expreſsly declaring, that as the High Pri 
offered the blood of the bullock and the goat 
in that holy place upon earth, where God 
vouchſafed a viſible manifeſtation of his glo- 
rious preſence, and by his offering ſarictified 
the Ifraclites, and gave them a title to the 
temporal bleſſings of their covenant; ſo 
Chriſt offered his own blood in heaven itſelf, 
here the Divine glory ſhines| forth in the ful - 
neſs of its ſplendor, that by his offering he 
might ſanctify his Church, and make us ca- 
pable of attaining thoſe ſpiritual and eternal 
promiſes, held out to us in the Goſpel: and 
from the whole we heſitate not to infer, that 
an office and miniſtry is attributed to our 
bleſſed Lord in heaven, correſponding to that 
which was antiently diſcharged by the Levi- 
tical Prieſts in the earthly Tabernacle. 


And here I ſhall beg leave to cloſe the 
Scripture- evidence, by which the doctrine of 
Atonement is ſupported: and have accord- 

ingly 
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ingly now completed what I have to offer 
upon the firſt of the two general heads, into 
which, at the commencement of theſe Diſ- 
courſes, I diſtributed my ſubject. 

Under the ſecond general head, I propoſed 
to conſider the principal objections, which the 
Opponents of this doctrine, and eſpecially the 
Hiſtorian. of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
have urged againſt it. Theſe objections may 
alſo be reduced to two heads, according as the 
intention of our adverſaries is, either to inva- 
lidate the ſcriptural proofs of the doctrine in 
queſtion, by attributing to the ſacred writers 
a ſenſe, different from that for which we con- 
tend; or, ſecondly, to oppoſe the doctrine in 
a more direct and poſitive manner, by ſhew- 
ing that it makes no part of that ſcheme of 
religion which is delivered to us in the Scrip- 
tures. 

I ſhall begin with the objections of the for- 
mer claſs; and ſhall accordingly, in the next 
Diſcourſe, endeavour to vindicate the ſacred 
text from the attempts which have been made, 
by Socinian writers, to peryert its meaning. 
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1 Cok. xi. 12. 
Nr we 0 through a 2150 darkly. 


PÞ the preceding Lectures it has been my 
endeavour to ſhew, that the doctrine of 
Atonement, by the blood of Chriſt, is con- 
tained in the Scriptures : and in proof of this 
poſition, I have collected from the various 
books of Scripture a multitude of paſſages, 
forming altogether a body of evidence ſo 
uniform and conſiſtent, and ſo deciſive of the 
point in queſtion, as apparently to leave not 
the leaſt room for cavil or diſpute. _ 

But it not uncommonly happens, that the 
greateſt diſcord prevails, where the moſt per- 
fe& harmony might have been expected. 
The paſſions and prejudices of men cloſe their 
eyes againſt the cleareſt hight, and make them - 
__ to diſpute againſt the plaineſt and moſt 
I 2 evident 
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ovident-truths; nor is there any truth, how- 
ever plain and evident, which a ſophiſt will 
not contrive to bring into queſtion, And thus 
it has happened in the taſe before us. To 
the doctrine of Atonement, the teſtimony 
borne by the word of God, is, as we have 
ſeen, moſt full and expreſs. And yet, not- 
withſtanding this teftimony, we find a deter- 
mined Adverſary hardy enough to come for- 
ward with the profeſſed intention of ſhewing, 
that the Whole doctrine is of human i mven- 
tion, and has no countenance whatever in the 
Scriptures *. In vain do we: oppoſe to this 
bold aſſertion, the many poſitive declarations 
with which the books of Scripture abound. 
He, cannot indeed deny the exiſtence of theſe 
declarations; but he contrives. to elude their 
force, and by phiſtical e xpoſitions to render 
them leſs adverle to the opinions of his ſect. . 
In the following Diſcourſe, . I propoſe to 
conſider the general method of interpretation 
employed for this purpoſe: : and ſhall endea- | 
vour to ſhew, that it is adopted on the pre- 
ſent occaſion without authority, and in direct 
oppoſition to the manifeſt intention of the fa- 
cred Writers. AE: | 


lig, of Cor, vol 5, P. 133 | 
f | * N Among 
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Among the paſſages of Seripture adduced 
to prove the doctrine of Atonement, we de- 
pend with peculiar confidence upon thoſe, 
which denominate the death of Chriſt 'a facri- 
fee and a /in-offering, and which aſſert of his 
blood, that it is our ranſom, and the price of 
aur rouemptiom. And it muſt be owned, that 
the obvious ſenſe of all ſuch expreſſions is ſo 
ſtrongly in favour of this doctrine, that at firſt 
view one would think it extremely difficult, if 
not- utterly. impoſſible, by any means to evade 
their force. But, great as the difficulty ap- 
pears, a Socinian readily furmounts it, by the 
bare aſſumption, that the language of Scrip- 
ture is, on ſuch occaſions, merely figuratrve. 
Thus the Hiſtorian of 'the Corruptions of 
Chriſtianity admits, without heſitation, that 
the death of Chriſt is called in Scripture @ f- 
criſice and a /im-offering : but then he affirms, 
that theſe, and ſuch like expreſſions, are to be 
figurratrvely interpreted; and that, being ſo in- 
terpreted, they do not oblige us to believe 
that Chriſt died a ſacrifice in any other man- 
ner, than as any perſon may be ſaid to be a 
ſacriſice to the cauſe in which he dies. In 
every ſacrifice,” ſays he, “ the victim 1s 


J 
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< ſlain. for the benefit of the perſon on whoſe 
account it is offered; ſo Chriſt, dying to pro- 
cure the greateſt poſſible benefit to the hu- 
man race, is ſaid to have given his life a /a- 
*©: crafice for us: and moreover, as the end of 
the Goſpel is to promote the reformation of 
£ ſinners, in order to procure the pardon of 
.* fin, the death of Chriſt is more expreſsly 
compared to a /in-offerimg:*.” And he con- 
tends, that theſe points of reſemblance be- 
tween the death of Chriſt and the ; Jewrſh-ta- 
crifices, ſufficiently juſtify and explain the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures relating to it, without 
ſuppoſing that the ſacrifices, preſcribed in the 
Jewiſh law, are | 7ypes. of, Chriſt's ſacrifice, or 
aſcribing to the death of Chriſt any immediate 
power of making expiation for ſin, and of 
procuring pardon. And ſpeaking of Iſaiah's 
prophecy, Thou ſhalt make his ſoul an of- 
*, fering for ſin -, he affirms, that, even al- 
e propriety of our tranſlation, it 
cannot be proved to exhibit any thing more 
« than a. figurative allnlion 80 again, he 
admits, that Chriſt is ſaid to have given his 
lite à ranſum for us: he nevertheleſs: denies 
that we, derive any benefit immediately from 


> Hiſt, of Cor. v. i. p. 1833. If. ll. 10. 
* Hiſt. of Cor. v. i. p. 184. | 
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bis death; nor will he allow us to conſidet 
the giving of his life as a real price paid for 
our deliverance from death; but he aſſerts} 


that this expreſſion is guratibely applied to. 


Chriſt; begauſe he died in conſequence of hav- 
mg voluntarily, and for the love which he bore 
to us, undertaken the work of our ſalvation *, 
And in another place he affirms, that the death 
of Chriſt may be called a ſacrifice for ſin, and 
à ranſom; and alſo that Chriſt may, in a ge- 
neral way, be faid to have died in our ſtead, 
and to have borne our /ins : and that figurative 
language, even ſtronger than this, may be uſed 
by perſons, who do not conſider the death of 
Chriſt as having any immediate relation to the 
forgiveneſs of fins; but believe only, that it 
was a neceſſary cireumſtance in the ſcheme 
of the Goſpel, and that this ſcheme was ne- 


ceſſary to reform the world. And thus, by 


this pretence of à figure, he endeavours, moſt 
unwarrantably, to evade the true ſenſe of 
Scripture, and to ſet aſide as inſignificant, and 
without force, the plaineſt and moſt poſitive 
texts, againſt which, if fairly interpreted, his 
favourite hypotheſis could not be maintained. 
It will aſſiſt us in our inveſtigation of this 


. © Hiſt, of Cor. v. i. p. 202. f Tbid. p. 214. 
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method of interpretation, by which the ſenſe 
of Scripture is thus evaded, and explained 
away, if we firſt aſcertain what our Hiſtorian 
underſtands by figurative language. 

From the foregoing quotations it appears, 
that the figurative ſenſe of an expreſſion is op- 
poſed: to its literal and proper ſenſe; and that 
an expreſſion becomes figurative, when it is 
transferred from the thing of which it is pro- 
perly ſignificant; to ſome other thing, on ac- 
count of ſome reſemblance which they bear, 
or are ſuppoſed. to bear, to each other. Thus, 


by way of example, a /i9n is properly an ani- 


mal, whoſe characteriſtic quality is courage. 


But a man, who poſſeſſes this quality in an 


eminent degree, ſo fur reſembles a lion, and is 
figuratively called by that name. Thus alſo 


_ #bir/t is, properly a painful ſenſation, ariſing 


from a dryneſs of the throat, and occaſioning | 
an eager deſire of drink. But there is in a 
dry foil an aptneſs to receive moiſture. with 
facility, ſomewhat reſembling that eagerneſs 
for drink, which charaQterizes a thirſty ani · 
mal; and therefore a dry land is figuratively 
called a thirſiy land. Thus again, a victim 
devoted to death, and actually ſlain, and of- 
fered to God, in order to procure for the 
er the Divine reur and acceptance, is 


properly 


4 


1 
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properly 4 ſacrifice : but 'the hn bg 8 
order to attain any end, expoſes himſelf to 
ſuch danger, that his death is the inevitable 
conſequence, bears ſome reſemblance to the 
= and may therefore figuratively be 
called a Jarrifice to che cauſe in which he 
ths,” \ 
ink hence it further ne the ſig 
müßten of figurative language does not ariſe 
from the real nature of the thing to which" it 1 
' transferred, but only from the imagination of 
him ub transfers it and accordingly it does 
not expreſs what is 7rue and real in the thing 
itſelf; but is applied by way of a/lu/ion 
merely; for the ſake perhaps of a rhetorical 
flouriſh, and in to expreſs a thing in a 
more ſtriking and forcible manner. Thus the 
real nature of a lion belongs not to a courage- 
ous man: but becauſe the quality which 
principally characterizes the former animal, 
exiſts in an eminent degree in the latter, 
therefore the imagination conceives them to 
be, what they really are not, partakers of one 
common nature, and applies to them one 
common name. Thus alſo in a dry land 
there is only an maginary thirſt: there is 
really no eagerneſs, no deſire whatever ; only 
its * to receive moiſture with facility, is 


conceived 
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conceived by the imagination to be of the 
_ dame kind with that eager deſire of drink 
Which is properly 7hir/t, and is therefore called 
by the ſame name. So alſo in the giving up 
of one's liſe for the ſupport of any cauſe, the 
. oblation;/ on account of which it is called a 
ſacrifice, is not real, but imaginary : there is 
a mere expoſure of a man's life to danger, and 
it may be to inevitable loſs, which the ima- 
gination conceives to be of the ſame kind 
with that oblation which is neceſſary to a 
proper ſacrifice;;, and therefore the life fo ex- 
rann and loſt, is alſo ſaid to be ſacrificed. 
It is the opinion of this Author, that lan- 
ne if it cannot be literally interpreted, is 
neceflarily of the figurative kind here de- 
ſcribed, applied only by way of a//ufion ; and 
not to expreſs any truth or reality. And ac- 
cordingly he argues, that where the words of 
Seripture will not admit of a literal ſenſe (as 
on ſome occaſions they undeniably will — 
We muſt then have recourſe to a figure. But 
this is a miſtake. For there is a © es of 
language, ufually called anatgice!; which, 
though not ſtrictly Proper, is far from being 
merely Aguruative ſince in this caſe the name 
of one thing is transferred to another, on ac- 
| hos not of an 3 reſemblance; but of 
dev idone a real 
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u real correſpondence : or, in other words, the 
tranſlation is made, not becaufe the -rbings 
themſebves are ſimilar, but becauſe they are in 
ſimilar relations. For, agreeably to the defi- 
nition of the Mathematicians, analagy is the 
ſimilitude of relations: and is ſaid to take 
place, when the firſt of four magnitudes has 
the ſame ratio, or relation, to the ſecond; which 
the third has to the fourth. Now analogical 
language ariſes from a ſimilitude of this kind. 
For when there ſubſiſts between two things 
the ſame relation as between ſome other two, 
then, on account of this analogy, the name 
which properly belongs to one of the terms in 
one relation, is frequently transferred to its 
correſponding term in the other relation; and 
is as truly: ſignificant of the real nature of the 
thing in the relation in which it ſtands, as it 
could be were it the unn and PR 
word. 

Permit me to adds my meaning by an 
Wee — ur bleſſed Lord is called in 
Scripture the head of the Chureh s. Now the 
term head is not here to be underſtood in a 
ſtrictly /tera/ and proper ſenſe: for literally 
and properly the head is the uppermoſt and 


s Eph. v. 23. 


principal 
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principal part of an animal; the organ of 
ſenſation; and the fource from which all the 
other, parts derive motion, and the power of 
performing their reſpective functions. Nor is 
it merely figurative, fignificant of nothing real, 
but applied only by way of alluſion. It is 
 enalogical : for between Chriſt and his Church 
there is the ſame relation, as between the 
head and the body : and ſince what a literal 
and proper head is to the animal frame, that 
Chriſt is to his Church; thereſore, on account 
of this analogy, he is called the head of his 
Church: and the office which he ſuſtains 
with reſpect to his Church, is as truly ex- 
preſſed by this analogical term, as it would be 
dy any proper word which could have been 
employed. The Church is in like manner, 
and on the ſame account, called the body of 
Chri/t, that is, the body of which Chriſt is 
the head. And not only ſo, but becauſe 
Chriſtians are: to the Church, what members 
are to the body, the individuals who — 
the Church, are further called e 
Chriſt's body. 

It will be found; upon exatningtion; that al 


languages are full of theſe analagical terms. 


1 Cor. xii. 27. | 
Even 
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Even fenſible objects are not unfrequently de- 
nominated by words borrowed from other 
ſenſible objects, with which we are better ac- 
quainted, or more immediately concerned. 
Thus the term foot properly ſignifies the lower 
extremity of an animal, or that on which the 
animal ſtands. But becauſe the lower ex- 
tremity or baſe of @ mauntain, is to the moun- 
tain what the /t is to an animal, it is there- 
fore called by the ſame name: and the term, 
thus applied, is ſignificant of ſomething real; 
ſomething, which, if not a foot in ſtrict pro- 
priety of ſpeech, is nevertheleſs truly ſo, con- 

ſidered with reſpect to the circumſtance 2 0 

which the analogy is founded. 

But this mode of expreſſion is more com- 
mon with reſpect to our mental and intellectual 
faculties and operations; which we are wont to 
denominate by words borrowed from ſimilar 
functions of the bodily organs, and corre- 
ſponding attributes of material things. Thus 
to ſee, is properly to acquire impreſſions of 
ſenſible objects by the organ of fight: but to 
the mind is alſo attributed an eye, with which 
we are analogically ſaid to ſee objects inteilec- 
tual. In like manner great and little, equal 
and unegual, ſinootb and rough, fweet and four, 
are properly attributes of material ſubſtances: 

but 


| 
=_ 
| 
| 
| 
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but they are analogically aſcribed to ſuch as 
are immaterial: for, without intending” a 
figure; we ſpeak of a great ind and a little 
mind; and the natural temper of one man is 
- fajd to be equal; ſmooth, and ſweet; while 
that of another is - denominated unequal, 
rough; and ſour. And if we thus expreſs 
ſuch intellltiuul things as fall more immedi- 
ately under our obſervation, and may accord- 
ingly be rontemplated with greater accuracy 
aud attention, we cannot wonder that things 
Purely | ſpiritual" and divine, which are far re- 
moved from our immediate and direct inſꝑec 


tion, ſhould be exhibited to our appreheMion 


after the ſame manner. Indeed there is no 
other way by which they could be exhibited 
with effect: for it is only by analogical re- 
preſentations that we can form the leaſt con- 
ception of the things relating to God and the 
inviſible world. We can have no direct and 
immediate idea or conception of theſe things; 
ſor they are not objects of ſenſe, nor do they 
make any part of that which paſſes within 
our own breaſts. But material things, and 
the powers and operations of our own mind, 
furniſh us with analogies by which we may, 
in ſome degree, conceive the nature of that 
Being who is infinite, and of thoſe things 

25 which 
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which are fpiritual and heavenly. ' And the 
conceptions which we thus form, however” 
imperfect and inadequate, are, nevertheleſs, as 
far as they extend, juſt and true: conſe- 
quently the language in which they are ex- 
preſſed, although borrowed, is not merely 
figurative; but is ſignificant of Ham. real” 


in 1 nature of Wha * een * 


"Before I apply what has been ſaid, to e 


point more immediately in queſtion, it may 


not be improper to ſtate a few inſtances, in 
which the analogy contended for may plainly 
be diſcerned, and will hardly be denied. | 


The anger of God, is an expreſſion which 


frequently occurs in the Scriptures. But are 


we to underſtand it /tera/ly? It were impious 


to do ſo: for the divine Being is without paſ- 
ſions; and therefore cannot be ſubject to an- 
ger, properly ſo called. Is then the expreſ- 
ſion merely fguratrve, and without meaning ? 
By no means: that were to take away one 


of the ſtrongeſt reſtraints upon our corrupt 


inclinations. Is it not rather analggical; in- 
tended to give us ſome conception of a per- 
ſection in the Divine nature, by referring us 
to ſomething in our own, to which it corre- 
ſponds? In man it is the paſſion of anger 

which 
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which prompts him, upon receiving a provo- 
cation, to punaſh the offender. Now there is 
in the Divine nature a perfection, which in- 
clines the Deity to puniſh thoſe who wilfully 
tranigreſs his laws. And ſince this perfection, 
though not properly anger, is nevertheleſs to 
God, What anger is to man, on account of this 
analogy the Scriptures have called it by the 
ſame name: and in ſo doing have given us 
to underſtand, that the ſame ſeverity which an 
angry man, poſſeſſed of power to execute his 
will, would ſhew to thoſe who had provoked 
his vengeance, ve may expect from God, 
who is infinite in power, if we wilfully ſin 
againſt him. | 
God is alſo ſaid to be 3 and mer- 
ciful, | Certainly. not in a /iteral and proper 
ſenſe. But the Scriptures by theſe expreſ- 
ſions give us to underſtand, that, if not com- 
paſſion and mercy properly ſo called, there 
are, nevertheleſs, in the Divine nature per- 
fections correſponding to theſe feelings, which 
inchne the Deity to relieve the wants, 
and to forgive the ſins, of his miſerable and 
offending creatures. And we are hence 
aſſured, that if we make our diſtreſſes known 
unto God, and with a true penitent heart, 
and lively faith, turn unto him, we ſhall ex- 
penione 


4 
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perience from him that lenity and kindneſs, 


Which, in a correſponding ſituation, a merci- 


ful and compaſſionate EI would 


be diſpoſed to ſhew us. 


In like manner the rd ond bur | 
of the other world are deſeribed by the facred 
writers m terms and phraſes, which are pro- 
perly ſignificant of ſuch joys and torments as 
are wont moſt ſenſibly to affect us in our pre- 
fent ſtate : not to furniſh us with any direct 
and poſitive knowledge of the inviſible world; 
for of this we are not capable ; but by analo- 
gical repreſentations to give us ſome concep- 
tion of what we are to expect hereafter; a 
conception, remote indeed and inadequate; 
fafficient, however, to excite our hopes, and 
to alarm our fears ; to quicken our diligence 
in the great work of our falvation ; and to 
induce us, by a ſuitable behaviour in this our 
time of trial, to prepare for that awful day, 
when we ſhall appear before the tribunal of 
the great Judge, who will render to every 
man according to his deeds", 


The foregoing inſtances, in which the ana- 


logy is evident and undeniable, will aſſiſt us 


1 Rom. ii. 6. 
| Ya 
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in giving a right interpretation to thoſe paſ- 
ſages of Scripture, which immediately relate 
to our preſent ſubjecm. 

And firſt, the blood, or -/t 7% of Chriſt. 18 
called in Scripture our.ran/om, and the price of 
our, redemption. Now, admitting that theſe 
expreſſions; are not to be underſtood erally, 
does it follow that they contain mere figure 
and allufjon f By no means: they contain 
_ truth and realty. They are analogical expreſ- 
ſions, uſed by the ſacred writers to give. us 
ſome conception of the method, by which we 
are delivered from the puniſhment of ſin by 
Jeſus Chriſt. We know the miſery, of a ſtate 
of bondage and captivity: and under this 
view we are taught in Scripture to conſider 
the natural ſtate: of man: he is fold under 
« {fin*;” is © the ſervant of fin';” is under 
the power and dominion of the Devil, by 
whom he 1s. taken captive at his will “.“ 
"We further know, that one method of ob- 
taining deliverance from captivity, is the in- 
terference of ſome friend, who undertakes to 
redeem the captive, or to purchaſe his freedom 
by the payment of a ſtipulated price or ran- 
jam. Under this character, Chriſt is repre- 


* Rom. vii. # 1 Rom. vi. 17. * 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
ſented 
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ſented to have appeared for us. He came to 
redeem us from the power of of had Satan, 
by paying for our deliverance no leſs a price 
than his own blood. © In him we have re- 
4 demption through his blood“: * The ſon 
« of man, ' ſays he himſelf, came to give 
his life a ranſom for many and ſays St. 

Paul, “ he gave himſelf a ranſom for all 7.“ 
And we are taught by this repreſentation, 
that the blood of Chriſt, in the deliverance of. 
ſinful man, correſponds to a price or ranſom 
in the deliverance of a captive : and conſe- 
quently 1s a price and a ranſom, if not literally 
and properly, at leaſt really and truly. And 
this St. Peter plainly intimates, when he op- 
poſes the blood of Chriſt to thoſe things 
which, in the dealings of men one with ano- 
ther, are commonly employed as ranſoms, or 
prices of redemption. ©& Ye were not re- 
« deemed with corruptible things, as er 
% and gold but with the precious blood of 
c Chriſt *,” Than which words language can- 
not declare with greater plainneſs and preci- 
ſion, that the blood of Chriſt is, in truth and 
reality, as much a price as ſilver and gold ; 

: 
„ Fph. i. 7. | „ Matt. xx. 28. 
1 Tim. ii. 6. 1 1 Pet, i. 18, 19. 


K 2 109.2 only 
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only a price of infinitely higher value. Since, 
then, we are not merely ſaid to be redeemed, 
but further to be redeemed with a price; and 
ſince the price of our redemption is expreſsly 
oppoſed to ſuch things as among men are 
commonly uſed for that purpoſe; there can be 
in this place no room for a mere figurative 
ſenſe ; but we muſt underſtand the Apoſtle 
fo mean, that the blood of Chriſt is to man, 
in his ſpiritual captivity, what filver and gold 
is to a real or proper captive; the price of his 
redemption, or that to which his deliverance 
is immediately owing. And this 1s the whole 
for which we contend. _ 

It has been ' infinuated *, that the expreſ- 
ſions price and ranſom, are, merely figurative, 
upon the ground that the repreſentations of 
Scripture, upon this head, are not conſiſtent 
and uniform. For the price of redemption 
is ſaid to have been given, not only by Chriſt, 
but alſo by God himſelf: Thus we read in 
St. John, that God fo loved the world, that 
« he gave his only begotten Son; that who- 
& ſoever belleveth in him ſhould not periſh, 
but have everlaſting life.“ And again in 
St. Paul, he that ſpared not his own ſon, 


wit Hiſt, of Cor. p. 2s... - ;; | Johniil 16. 
. « but” 
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« but delivered him up for us all, how ſhall 
< he not with him freely give us all things'?” 
Were this any real objection, it would admit 
of an eaſy anſwer. For in neither of the 
places alleged is God ſaid to have given his 
ſon as a price or ranſom, * He ſo loved the 
“ world that he gave — that is, gave to the 
world, or ſent into the world, . his only- be- 
« gotten ſon. Ile ſpared not his own 
« ſon, but delivered bim up for us all; that 
zs, did not withhold him from us, but ſent 
him to pay the price of our redemption. And 
thus, ſince God is not ſaid to have given the 
ſon in the ſame ſenſe that the ſon gave him- 
ſelf, viz. as a ranſom, we need not have re- 
courſe 'to a figure for eee 
poſed inconſiſtency. 

Attempts have alſo been made to with- 
draw us from viewing the blood of Chriſt in 
the light of a real price, by the conſideration 
of the perſon to whom, if a price, it ought to 
have been paid. For it has been obſerved, 
that a price muſt neceflanly be paid to ſome 
one: and that a ranſom is always paid to 
him, from whoſe power the captive is re- 
deemed. And hence it has been argued, that 


Rom. viii. 3323. 
K 3 if 
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ir the blood of Chriſt be the price of our re- 
demption, it muſt have been paid to the 
Devi; for to him mank ind had been given 
yer in conſequence of the fin of Adam. In 
ordet to obviate this apparently hocking co 
ſequence, attempts have been made to ſhew, 
that the price was really paid to G; and 
that the Devi), in this caſe, is to be conſideredd 
only as the exccutionet of Diyine vengeance. 
How far this Attſwwer is ſatisfactory, I fhall not 
ſtay to enquirE? it will be ſufficient to ob- 
Terye, that the argument itſelf is not well 
founded." For let it be conſidered, that the 
Blood” of: Chriſt is anhLxiculhy a price. Now 
the name which properly belongs to one term 
in an analogy, is transferred to its correſpond: 
ing term, not becauſe the things expreſſed by 
this nate correſpond to each other in every 
Poffiblephimk; för this is by no mean” ne- 

ceſſary; but becauſe they corre ſpond in a cer! 
tain feſpect? for are We fequfred to take 
into confſderation any circumſtafice, upon 
which the fimilitude of the relations is not 
founded.” Now the blocd of Chriſt corre- 
ſponds to a proper price, in the deliverance 
effected by it: this is the circumſtance upon 
which the ſimilitude of the relations is 
founded; and therefore to this alone are we 
5 | * required 
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required to attend. | Conſequently? the object 
tion, aniſing/from.-the- conſideration of the 


perſon to whom the price is paid 3 | 
and futile ; inaſmuch” as it proceeds upon a 
circumſtance 1 We are not neceſla- 
ny concerned.” ene S113 u eee v2 
0 bit T2117 . . ; 
1 Secondly. The death of Oluiltisrequent'y 
called in Seripture a ſacrifice and a fin-offer- 
inge not, as the Socinian hypotheſis aſſerts, 
figuratively, or merely in alluſion to the Jewiſh' 
ſacrifices; but rather analogicalhy, becauſe ' the 
death of Chriſt is to the Chriſtian Church, 
what the facrifices for ſin were to the wor- 
ſhippers of the Tabernacle. Indeed the whole 
Legal economy furniſhes abundant matter for 
analogies of this kind, being ſo eonſtituted 
and contrived by Divine wiſdom, as to corre- 
ſpond in a variety of inſtances to the Chriſ” 
tian; thus ſerving, in an eminent degree, to 
illuſtrate and explain its nature and deſign! 
For the Law has an entire reference to the 
Goſpel; and was ordained, not as a diſtinct 
and ſeparate inſtitution, but as à ſtate of pre- 
ion and previous inſtruction: to uſe the 
language of St. Paul, it is * our ſchoolmaſter 
« to bring us unto Chriſt *,” And more 


I. 


8 * Gal. iii. 24. 
9 4 eſpecially 
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eſpecially; the things in the law which have 
any relation to the worſhip of God, or were 
conſecrated and ſet apart for holy purpoſes, 
yeze intended, not merely ſor the mot or- 
derly and acceptable petformance of feligious 
worſhip in the times then preſent, but alſo 
to delineate and ſnadow forth another ſtate of 


dings: to he hes and figures of a better diſ- 


penſation, to be eſtabliſhed in after times. 

This typical nature of the legal diſpenſation 
the Apolle himſelf aſſerts, when he. fays. of 
the law, that has. ta ſhadem of good things 
1 to co khat it gave the outline, or 
affordodi an obſcure repreſentution of thoſe 
good things, which Chriſt, in the fulneſs of 
time, was to como and eſtabliſh. To the ſame 
purpoſd he elſewhere aſſiums of the Taber- 
naele, and the veſſels employed in the ſervice 
of the Tabernacle, that they were © patterns of 
„ things in tho heavens And of the inner 
Tabarnacle. more eſpecially, or the Holy of 
Holies, that it was a figure. of the higheſt hea- 
ven”. And of the Prieſts who offered gifts and 
ſacrifices upon earth, he declares, that they 
N 7 ende e W 


12 a 1. ne in 85 07 
7 Heb. ix. 24. 2 
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% venly things. And he hater dats 
variety of circumſtances in the Legal diſpenſy- 
tion, to which. he oppoſes e cry 
cumſtances in the Chriſtian. Thus the 
earthly and temporary promiſes of the Law are 
oppofed to the heavenly and eternal promiſes 
of the Goſpel ; the carna/ ordinances of the 
former, to the. ſpiritual, inſtitutions, of the 
latter: bodily pollution, to mental uncleanneſs; 
the blood of the expiatory ſarriſicet, to the 
blood of Chrit; and the power of the former 
in cleanſing the body, to the power of the 
which we are ſufficiently authoriſed to con- 
fider the Law as a zypica/ diſpenſation, deline- 
ating and prefiguring the ſtate of things under 
the Goſpel. And accordingly we affirm, that 
the paſſages of Scripture which ſpeak of 
Chriſt as a ſacrifice and a /in-offering, do not 
contain mere figurative alluſions to the Jewiſh 
ſacrifices, but aſcribe a real and immediate effi- 
cacy to Chriſt's death; an efficacy, correſpond- 
ing to that which was antiently produced by 

the legal ſin-offerings ; ſince, in effect, they 
aſſert, that what a victim appointed for a 
ſin-offering was under the old covenant, that 


* Heb. viii. 5. 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt Himſelf is under the new': and as tlie 
blood of the legal ſin-offerinigs cleanſed the 
body, and qualified” for | the cetemonial Wor- 
Kip preſeribed by the Law, ſo the blood of 
Ohrfſt parties the conſcience, and conſecrates 
to = ſpiritual lervice e in the * 

3 SOUS) 13's 


En dike manter the officd of: Chriſt r 
n repreſented tous by the name f 
Hef and High \Prieft. It has been already 
aſſerted, upon the authority of the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, that the High Prieſt is -a type 
of Ohriſt : "conſequently what the High Prieſt 
was in the Legal economy, that Chriſt eis in 
the Chriſtian. Under the Law, the- High 
Phieſt was accuſtomed to appear before God 
in the inner Tabernacle; and by an offering of 
blood to make an atonement for the People. 
Such, alſo, with reſpect to the Chriſtian 
Church, is the office df Ohriſt in the hea- 
venly Tabernaele. Having fuffered, as art ex- 
piatory victim, upon the eroſs, he aſcended 
into heaven, Where he is repreſented as ap- 
poaring ſor us in the preſence of God, and, by 
an offering of his own blood, making recon- 
ciliation for fins. Not that this repreſenta- 
tion obliges us to ſuppoſe that Chriſt, upon 
| his aſcenſion into heaven, literally HE 


his 
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his own blood in the preſence of God, as che 
High Prieſt ſprinkled the blood of the 
offetings before the mercy-ſeat; but it gives 
us moſt aſſuredly to underſtand, that his in- 
terpoſi ition in our behalf is attended with a 
rue and real effect, correſponding” to that 
Which Was produced by the miniſtry of the 
— Prieſt in the earthly Tabernacle: that 

as by the latter the Ifraelites were ſanctiſied, 
and admitted to the enjoyment of the tem- 
poral' bleſſings of their covenant,” fo by the 
former the members of the Chriſtian Church 
obtain remiſſion of fins; and are made par- 
takets of _— * ons 6 £10 in the 
Gofpel.”” 

Otirt i is alſo ſaid 70 make auler epo * ur, 
and 7 be our ' Advocate with the Father. I 
formerly ſhewed®* that Chriſt, by virtue of his 
prieſtly office, is neceſſarily an Interceſſor for 
His people, and their Advocate with God : fo 
that theſe repreſentations are not really dif 
Ferent from that which has been already ci 
ſidered. But ſuppoſing them to be n 
and ſeparate, they will nevertheleſs ſtill be 
found perfectly conſiſtent both with it, and 
with each 1 In Ta propriety to make 


* Serm, IV. 
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interceſſion far a_ perſon, is to interpoſe in his 
behalf, for the purpoſe af reconciling him to 
one with whom he is at variance: and he is 
an Advocate, who pleads the cauſe of another 
in a court of judicature. Now we having, 
by ſin; offended God, he is repreſented as at 
variance with us upon this account, and as 
having caſt us out of his favour. And Chriſt 
is repreſented as i ing in our behalf, and 
undertaking our cauſe, that he might obtain 
of his heavenly Father to be reconciled unto 
ns. We muſt not indeed imagine that Chriſt 
Aterally pleads our cauſe; or in moving and 
perſuaſive language intreats his heavenly Fa- 
ther to forego his anger, and to receive us 
again to favour : but the interpoſitiom of 
Chriſt, if not literally and properly interceſ- 
fon, is, nevertheleſs, analogous to it; for 
what a proper interceſſor is between one man 
and another, that Chriſt is between God and 
man: and what a proper advocate is before a 
human judge, that Chriſt is in the preſence of 
God; it is by his intervention that we are 
reconciled to God: it is by his agency that 
we are acquitted and diſcharged; and there- 
fore he is truly and really our Interceſſor and 
Advocate, if not literally, and in ſtrict * 
priety of ſpeech. | 


Thus, 
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Thus, in variety of language, do the ſacred 

writers repreſent both the efficacy of Chriſt's 
death, and alſo the nature of his interpoſition 
between God and man. It has, indeed, been 
contended, that theſe different repreſentations 
are themſelves an argument for a figurative 
fenſe; becauſe that otherwiſe the ſacred 
writers are juſtly chargeable with inconſiſt- 
ency in calling the ſame thing by different 
names. If,” aſks the Hiſtorian of the Cor- 
ruptions of Chriſtianity, © if one of the re- 
« preſentations be real, and the reſt figura- 
« tive, how are we to diſtinguiſh among 
them, when the writers themſelves give us 
« no intimation of any ſuch difference“? I 
anſwer, if theſe repreſentations are. all, as we 
affirm, analogical, it will follow that they are 
all real ; that 1s, that they all expreſs fome 
truth and reality. And thus the whole ob- 
jection falls to the ground. 

But I wiſh to meet the objection fairly, and 
not to take advantage of an inaccurate ex- 
preſſion. For, unqueſtionably, by real, our 
Hiſtorian, in this place, means proper ; and 
his argument, juſtly ſtated, would run thus: 
Since of many different repreſentations only 


» Hiſt. of Cor. p. 192. 
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one can be proper, and in that caſe the reſt 
muſt be figurative, how are we to diſtinguiſh, 
among them ? how are we to diſcover which. 
is the proper repreſentation, when the writers 
themſelves give us no intimation of any ſuch 
difference? And aſſuming that this cannot be 
done, he infers, that they are all figurative 
alike, To this I reply, that, of many different 
repreſentations, it is not neceſſary either that 
one ſhould, be. proper, and the reſt figurative, 
or that all ſhould be figurative alike. They 
may be (and we contend that they are) all 
analogical; and then they may (and we con- 
tend, that they do) all expreſs the ſame truth 
and reality, only under different names. Nor 
are the! ſacred. writers any more chargeable 
with inconſiſtency on this account, than they 
would have been, had they illuſtrated the ſame 
thing by different figures. And I would ob- 
ſerve in general, that the objections, urged by 
Socinian writers againſt the e and proper 
tenſe, of the expreſſions which we have now 
been conſidering, are not more favourable to 
their, interpretation, than to that for which 
we contend; Which has this further advan- 
tage, that, while, it is agreeable. to the uſual, 
and indeed the only method by which Divine 
knowledge is, or can be communicated to 

man, 
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man, it affords a clear and conſiſtent ſenſo, 
not arbitrarily impoſed, but plainly ſuggeſted 
by the words themſelves, and manifeſtly in- 
tended by the ſacred writers: whereas the 
method of our adverſary is arbitrary and un- 
limited, and evidently intended not ſo much to 
explain the real meaning of the ſacred writers, 
as to make them ſpeak a language not wholly 
incompatible with his own hypotheſis. 


But beſides this perverſion. of the ſacred 
text, by the arbitrary impoſition of a figura- 
tive ſenſe, the ſame thing is alſo attempted, 
in other inſtances, by gloſſes and ſtrained in- 
torpretations. For example: Chriſt is fre- 
quently ſaid in the Scriptures. to have died for 
us: Which we underſtand to mean that he 
died inſtead of us: and hence we argue, that 
his death was the direct and immediate occa- 
ſion of our deliverance from. death. And 
this; it muſt be owned, 1s the obvious ſenſe of 
the words: But the Socinian propoſes another 
interpretation. For we are told that, in ge- 
netal, Chriſt's dying for us, may be inter- 
-preted of His dying on our account, or for our 
benefit.  ** Or it,” proceeds our Author, 
*« when rigorouſly interpreted, it ſhould be 
« found that if Chriſt had not died, we muſt 


© have 
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have died, it is ſtill however only conſeguen- 
e tially fo, and by no means properly and di- 
«"rebtly fo, as a Jubſtitute for us. For if, in 
* confequence of Chriſt not having been ſent 
C to inſtruct and reform the world, mankind 
e had continued unreformed, and the neceſ- 
« fary conſequence of Chriſt's coming was 
% his death, by whatever means, and in 
« whatever manner it was brought about, it 
„ is plain that there was, in fact, no other al- 
ternative, but his death, or ours. How 
natural then was it, eſpecially to writers 
< accuſtomed to the ſtrong figurative expreſ- 
« ſion of the Eaſt, to ſay that he died is our 
bs, Nn without meaning it in a ſtrict and 
„ proper ſenſe; as if God had abſolutely re- 
* quired the death of Chriſt, in order to ſa- 
<« tisfy his juſtice for our ſins, and as a neceſ- 
_ << fary means of his forgiving us. And thus, 
while the words clearly aſcribe a direct and 
immediate efficacy to the death of Chriſt, 
which 1s alſo agreeable to the untortured ſenſe 
of other paſſages, the propoſed interpretation 
labours to deſtroy this efficacy, and to place 
the death of the Saviour upon a level with 
that of a mere Prophet, or Martyr : and, for 


* Hiſt. of Cor. P- 199. . 
this 
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thispurpoſe, unwarrantably ſubſtitutes a remote 
and unnatural ſenſe, in the room of the plain 
and obvious one, merely for the ſake of ac- 
commodating the language of Scripture to the 
interpreter's preconceived opinions. 

But I need not dwell upon inſtances of 
this kind. For, unleſs it can be. poſitively 
ſhewn that the doctrine of Atonement makes 
no part of the ſcheme of Chriſtianity, but 1s 
foreign to the intention of the ſacred writers, 
all ſuch paſſages as apparently favour this 
doctrine, may juſtly be cited in its ſupport, 
notwithſtanding they may, by a ſtrained in- 
terpretation, be taken in another ſenſe. Now 
that there are paſſages which do thus appa- 
rently favour this doctrine, and cannot, with- 
out ſtraining, be otherwiſe interpreted, will not 
be denied. It is acknowledged by our Adver- 
ſary himſelf; who having declared that the 
opinion, which he oppoſes to this doctrine of 
Atonement, is the doctrine of reaſon, and of 
the Old Teſtament, and is likewiſe agreeable 
to the general tenor of the New Teſtament, 
concludes his hiſtory of this doctrine with this 
remarkable conceſſion. © In this, then, let 
us acquieſce, not doubting but that, 2hough 
&« perhaps not at preſent, we ſhall in time be 
able, without any effort or ſtraining, to ex- 

L plain 
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« plain all particular expreſſions in the apoſ- 
* tolical epiſtles, &c. in a manner perfectly 
* conſiſtent with the general ſtrain of their 
* own-writings, and the reſt of the Scrip- 
„ tures*,” 

It appears, then, from the confeſſion of our 
Adverſary, that the language of ' Scripture is, 
on ſome occaſions at leaſt, undeniably for us; 
and that there are paſſages, the force of which 
can only be cluded, by wreſting the words 
from their natural and obvious fenſe, and tor- 
turing them mto a different meaning. But 
if this mode of proceeding be fair and allow- 
able, there is no article of the Chriſtian faith 
which may not be called in queſtion. For 
the imperfection of language neceſſarily ſub- 
jects the moſt preciſe and accurate expreſſions 
to miſconſtruction; and let a writer be ever 
ſo careful and guarded, the ingenuity of a 
ſophiſt will ſtill contrive to pervert his mean- 
ing, and to impoſe upon his words a ſenſe 
different from that which they obviouſly 
bear, and whach he originally intended. And 
fince the language of Scripture is no leſs ca- 
pable of perverſion and miſconſtruction than 
that of any other book, it follows, that 


neither 
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neither the doctrine of Atonement, nor any 
other doctrine, can be ſo poſitively and clearly 
revealed, as wholly to preclude all poſſibility 
of diſpute and oppoſition : ſo that the force 
of any language, even more preciſe and accu- 
rate, if fuch could be found, than that in 
which the doctrine is at preſent revealed, 
might, by the ſame means, be evaded, and 
the doctrine itſelf called in queſtion. 

But we ſhould remember that God hath 
given us a reyelation of his will, not to exer- 
ciſe our wit and ingenuity, but for our infor- 
mation and inſtruction. To the poor is the 
Goſpel preached : and therefore, in all ne- 
ceſſary points, its meaning cannot be dark 
and intricate, diſcoverable only by the wiſe 
and learned; but muſt be ſimple and intel- 
ligible, adapted to the capacity of thoſe for 
whoſe uſe it was deſigned. A forced inter- 
pretation is always to be ſuſpected: and even 
where the words of Scripture will, without 
effort or ſtraining, admit of different ſenſes, 
the preference ſhould be given, where it 1s 
juſtly due, to the moſt natural and obvious. 
And though we grant in general, that, in or- 
der to preſerve the conſiſtency of Revelation, 
recourſe muſt ſometimes be had to a more 
remote, and perhaps a figurative ſenſe ; we 

n may 
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may at leaſt: require that it be not done, but 
upon ſufficient grounds, and where the ne- 
ceſſity is moſt apparent. And we ſhould be 
extremely careful, leſt affection for a favourite 
hypotheſis influence our judgment ; leſt, 
whale, in ſupport of this hypotheſis, we labour 
to reconcile apparent diſcordances in the ſa- 
cred volume, we in reality pervert its mean- 
ing, to the prejudice of ſome nn article 
of our Chriſtian faith. 

The application of theſe eden to the 
caſe before us, muſt in part have appeared al · 
ready ; and will hereafter more fully appear, 
when we come to conſider the ground, upon 
which our Hiſtorian juſtifies that method of 
interpretation, which we have been examining 
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W. e preach Chrif crucified ; to the Jews a 
ftumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooliſb- 


neſs, 


N eſtabliſhed opinion, which claims to 
| be a Chriſtian doctrine, and to be de- 
rived from the Scriptures, cannot be oppoſed _ 
with the leaſt proſpe& of ſucceſs, unleſs it 
can be ſhewn, that the Advocates of this opi- 
nion have miſtaken the meaning of the in- 
ſpired writers, and have appealed in its behalf 
to paſſages of Scripture, which may and 
ought to be taken in a different\ ſenſe. This 
accordingly has been attempted by the Hiſ- 
torian of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity ; 
who contends, that the ſcriptural repreſent- 
ations of the death of Chriſt, and various ex- 

L 3 preſſions 
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preſſions relating to it, which are commonly 
ſuppoſed to favour the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, have been greatly miſunderſtood, and 
ought to be interpreted in another and a 
better manner, more conſonant, as he con- 
ceives, with the general tenor of Revelation, 
and the true end of our Saviour's advent. 

In order fully to eſtabliſh this poſition; it is 
plainly incumbent upon him to prove theſe 
two things : firſt, that the words of Scripture 
are capable of another ſenſe ; and, ſecondly, 
that this other ſenſe ought, in the preſent 1 in- 
ſtance, to be admitted. 

In the laſt Diſcourſe we conſidered the ge- 
neral method of interpretation, by which he 
endeavours to prove the firſt of theſe points; 
and found it to conſiſt in torture and evaſion, 
rather than in direct explanation; and in the 
arbitrary impoſition of a remote and figurative 
ſenſe, contrary to the obvious meaning of the 
expreſſions themſelves, and the manifeſt in- 
tention of the ſacred writers. 

But, for argument's ſake, let us ſuppoſe 
that he has thus far ſucceeded: let us allow 
that the ſenſe propoſed, although forced and 
unnatural, is nevertheleſs not wholly inadmiſ- 
fible ; but might be received, did the neceſ- 


| ſity of the caſe require it. And let us now 
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proceed to examine, whether ſuch neceſſity 
really does exiſt; whether our Hiſtorian has 
proved the ſecond thing required, and has 
made out ſuch a caſe, as will juſtify our re- 
jection of the plain and obvious meaning of 
the ſacred writings, in order to ſubſtitute in 
its room that remote and ff gurative ſenſe, for 
which he contends. 


By referring to the Hiſtory itſelf, it will be 
found, that our Opponent, before he ven- 
tures to propoſe his interpretation of the paſ- 
ſages relating to our preſent ſubjeR, firſt pre- 
pares the way for its more eaſy admiſſion, 
by attempting to prove, that the doctrine of 
Atonement makes no part of that ſcheme of 
religion which is delivered to us in the Scrip- 
tures, but is wholly of human invention. 
And indeed, could this be clearly and undeni- 
ably proved, I would no longer diſpute againſt 
the propoſed interpretation. For in that caſe 
the ſacred writers could never have had it in 
contemplation to reveal this doctrine; and con- 
ſequently their language, whatever might be 
its apparent meaning, muſt really bear a dif- 
ferent ſenſe; and any conſiſtent ſenſe, how- 
ever remote, would be preferable to one, by 
which a mere human device is conſtituted a 
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Chriſtian doctrine. I am therefore by no 
means unwilling that the admiſſibility of the 
propoſed interpretation ſhould be made to de- 
pend upon the ſucceſs of this attempt. Let 
us therefore conſider the objections taken 
againſt our doctrine upon this ground, and 
examine the arguments, advanced by our 
Hiſtorian, in proof of the poſition above- 
mentioned, viz. that the doctrine of Atone- 
ment makes no part of that ſcheme of reli- 
gion, which is contained in the Scriptures. 


And, firſt, we are told, that © it is hardly 
* poſſible not to ſuſpect the truth of this 
* doctrine, when we conſider that the gene- 
te ral maxims to which it may be reduced, 
e are no where laid down, or aſſerted, in the 
«©. Scriptures.” And this, it is inſinuated, is 
contrary to the uſual practice of the ſacred 
writers, who generally © aſſign the reaſons of 
« ſuch of the Divine proceedings reſpecting 
« the human race, as are more difficult to be 
* comprehended, and the neceſſity and pro- 
te priety of which are not very obvious, and 
„ might be liable to be called in queſtion“. 
That ſuch is the uſual practice of the ſacred 


: Hiſt, of Cor. v. i. p. 154. 
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writers, is an aſſertion, of which no proof 
whatſoever is adduced. And I conceive that 
the principle itſelf, if it were once admitted 
as a proper rule of judging in Divine things, 
might be productive of much miſchief, and 
would tend to the overthrow of all religion, 
both natural and revealed. For upon this 
ground we ſhould be at liberty to call in 
queſtion every Divine proceeding, the reaſon 
of which was not expreſsly affigned, or the 
neceſſity and propriety of which we could 
not comprehend. Now, in the common and 
general courſe of things, it 1s allowed, that the 
ways of God are frequently dark and intricate; 
nor is it always eaſy to reconcile them to our 
natural notions of Divine perfection. But 
ſhall we on this account perverſely call in 
queſtion the ſuperintending providence, the 
wiſdom, the juſtice, or the goodneſs of the 
Deity ? Rather let us confeſs our own weak- 
neſs and incapacity, and adore that depth 
which we cannot fathom. It is the ſame in 
the caſe of Revelation ; the general intention 
of which is to teach us what God wills, not 
why he wills it; and to acquaint us, not ſo 
much with the reaſons of his proceedings re- 
ſpecting man, as with the proceedings them- 
ſelves: and he expects from us an humble ac- 
' | quieſcence, 
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quieſcence, although we may not readily com- 
prehend the neceſſity, or even the propriety, 
of the things revealed. It is ſufficient for us 
to know, in general, that God never acts 
without a cauſe, and that what he does 1 1s 
always wiſe and proper to be done. 7% 

Were it neceſſary to prove the general doc- 
trine here advanced, I might inſtance, in con- 
firmation of it, the law impoſed upon the firſt 
man; of which neither the end, nor the rea» 
ſons, are, as far as I know, any where de- 
clared. We may indeed iuſer, that the end 
propoſed was the trial of man's obedience. 
But why an eſpecial trial was at all appointed, 
and why ſuch a trial as that to which man 
was ſubjected, we are not told. With reſpect 
alſo to the influence of man's tranſgreſhon, 
we are told, in general, that this one man's 


_ _drfobedience introduced ſin and death into the 


world, and corrupted and depraved the whole 
human race. But why the influence ſhould 
be thus extenſive; why the tranſgreſſor 
ſhould not alone ſuffer, but ſhould he per- 
mitted to tranſmit the ſtain through a long 
ſeries of future generations; theſe are circum- 
ſtances with which we are nearly concerned, 
but of which we are in total ignorance. In 

like manner we are told in general, that the 
| recovery 
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recovery of fallen man, and his reſtoration to 
the favour of God, was effected through 
* the redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt ; 
* whom God hath ſet forth to be a propitiation 
* through faith in his blood * :” but the rea- 
ſons of this diſpenſation, why a propitiation 
ſhould be ordained at all; and why ſuch a 
propitiation as that, which the Divine wiſdom 
thought fit to adopt ; and how the blood of 
Chriſt attained the end for which 1t was ſhed, 
are circumſtances which, perhaps, are no 
where expreſsly revealed. But let the word 
of God ſtill ſtand ſure: and let us with be- 
coming thankfulneſs ſtill receive the diſpen- 
ſation itſelf, and not preſumptuouſly reject it, 
becauſe we are not admitted to the councils 
of heaven, and indulged with a knowledge of 
every circumſtance connected with it. Not- 
withſtanding, therefore, we may not be able 
to diſcover, in any of the books of Scripture, 
the principle upon which the doctrine of 
Atonement is founded, this need not excite 
in us any ſurpriſe, nor ought the doctrine it- 
ſelf to fall, upon this account, under the leaſt 


ſuſpicion. 
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But let me not be thought to have miſe 
taken the force of our Hiſtorian's argument. 
Jam aware that his intention was not to 
_ aſſert generally, that there is nothing laid 
down in the Scriptures which can be aſſumed 
as the principle, upon which the doctrine of 
Atonement is founded ; but only, that the 
principle which the doctrine itſelf holds forth, 
or rather, that which ſome aflertors of the 
doctrine have afſumed as its principle, is no 
where to be found in any of the books of 
Scripture. The principle here alluded to, 
upon which the modern doctrine of Atone- 
ment 1s repreſented entirely to depend, 1s the 
following, viz. that God cannot extend his 
mercy to ſinners, till his juſtice has been fully 
ſatisfied. It muſt not be denied, that this prin- 
ciple may be collected and inferred from the 
writings of ſome upon the ſubject, who, in 
explaining and defending this doctrine, may, as 
we are here told, have aſſerted, that ſin is of 
* ſo heinous a nature, that God cannot par- 
don it without an adequate ſatisfaction 
being made to his juſtice, and to the ho- 
„ nour of his laws and government.“ But 
ſtill I contend, that aſſertions of this kind are 
not neceſſarily falſe, becauſe. they cannot be 
found in the holy Scriptures ; ; nor, ſecondly, 
| could 
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could they even be proved to be falſe, would 
the doctrine of Atonement be at all affected. 
And, firſt, let us ſuppoſe that the principle 
aſſigned is no where to be found in the holy 
Scriptures ; ſtill, I ſay, it does not follow that 
it is not the true principle upon which the 
doctrine is founded. It has already been ob- 
ſerved, that the Scriptures do not always aſ- 
ſign the reaſons of the Divine proceedings, 
But ſince God cannot be ſuppoſed ever to act 
without a cauſe, whatever he does muſt be 
founded upon ſomething in his own nature, 
or in the nature and reaſon of the thing, 
which makes it wiſe and proper to be done. 
Conſequently where the Scriptures. are ſilent 
_ reſpecting the reaſon of any of the Divine 
proceedings, there ſtill muſt be a reaſon; and 
any aſſignable reaſon may be the true one, 
which is not repugnant to. the nature of God, 
or inconſiſtent with the nature of the thing 
revealed. And therefore, in the preſent caſe, 
it does not immediately follow, that the prin- 
ciple aſſigned is not the true principle upon 
which the doctrine of Atonement is founded, 
notwithſtanding we grant that it is no where 
laid down as ſuch in any of the books of 
Scripture. « 
But, ſecondly, let us Fo grant, that the 
ſilence 
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filence of the Scriptures is ſufficient to im- 
peach the principle of any doctrine; and con- 
ſequently that the one here aſſigned, is not the 
true principle upon which the doctrine in 
queſtion is founded: yet how does this affect 
the doctrine itſelf? If God does ſometimes 
conceal from us the reaſons of his proceedings, 
there may, and occaſionally there will be 
caſes, in which we muſt confeſs our ignorance, 
and be contented to rely implicitly upon the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the Deity for the 
rectitude and fitneſs of what he does, with- 
out preſuming to reduce his meaſures to our 
own. ſtandard of what is right and fit. But, 
if the truth of a doctrine ſtill remains ſure 
and foe notwithſtanding our | igno- 
rance of the foundation upon which it reſts, 
and our conſequent inability to fix it upon 
any principle at all, as little ſurely muſt it be 
affected by our error in fixing it upon a falſe 
principle. 


I am led to inſiſt the more ſtrenuouſly 
upon this point, becauſe many, if not the 
greater part, of the arguments commonly 
urged by Socinian writers, are directed againſt 
the doctrine conſidered under this view of it; 
viz. as maintaining the neceſſity of an ade- 
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quate ſatisfaction to the Divine juſtice, in or- 
der to the pardon of fin: and when, as they 
think, they have made it appear, that this 
opinion is not ſupported by any good autho-— 
rity, they immediately glory, as though they 
had obtained a complete victory. Whereas, 
m truth, arguments of this kind bear not at 
all upon the main queſtion ; which is, not 
why an atonement was ordained, or to which 
of the Divine attributes it was made; but 
fimply, whether it has been made at all. So 
that the ground, which the enemy 1s thus 
eager to diſpute, might be wholly abandoned, 
and fairly given up, without the leaſt injury 
to our cauſe. Not that the ground is in it- 
ſelf altogether untenable. For arguments are 
by no means wanting, by which, were it ne- 
ceſſary, we might ſufficiently juſtify and de- 
fend the general poſition, that Chriſt died to 
make ſatisfaction for the ſins of men: and 
ſtill further, that this ſatisfaction was made 
to Divine juſtice. By the juſtice of God, we 
here mean that attribute of his nature, by 
which, in the impartial adminiſtration of his 
righteous government, he ordains the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who tranſgreſs his laws. For, 
agreeably to the practice of the ſacred writers, 
in ſpeaking of the Deity, we diſtinguiſn in 

his 
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his nature various attributes, obtained by ana- 
logy from correſponding attributes in our 
own; to which we are wont to refer the Di- 
vine proceedings, each to that attribute which 
is peculiarly adapted to it. Thus the creation 
of the univerſe we attribute to his power ; 1ts 
harmony and order, to his wiſdom ; the boun- 
tiful proviſion made for our preſervation and 
ſupport, to his goodneſss the favour ſhewn to 
penitent ſinners, to his mercy; and in like 
manner the puniſhment of pbſtinate tranſgreſ- 
ſors, to his juſtice. Now it is agreeable to 
the natural apprehenſions of our own mind, 
that God, who is eſſentially pure and holy, 
and who neceſſarily holds ſin in abhorrence, 
ſhould be offended with thoſe who wilfully 
tranſgreſs his laws; and they, with whom he 
is offended; may reaſonably expect from his 
juſtice the due reward of their evil deeds. 
Declarations to the ſame effect abound in 
the holy Scriptures ; from which we further 
learn, that the Divine diſpleaſure againſt ſin 
was not appeaſed without a propitiation. It 
is therefore reaſonable to conclude that it was, 
on ſome account or other, wiſe and proper 
that he ſhould he propitiated, before he par- 
doned ſin. And ſince, in conſequence of the 
pardon thus obtained, his . no longer 
| required 
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required that the puniſhment due to ſin 
ſhould be inflicted upon the offenders; is not 
this in effect to ſay, that, by means of the 
appointed propitiation for fin, ſatisfaction was 
made to the Divine juſtice. Though, there- 
fore, I would not limit the Divine power, 
and ſay what the Almighty Governor of the 
univerſe can, or cannot do, in his own world, 
and with his own creatures; though I would 
not aſſert, that an adequate ſatisfaction to Di- 
vine juſtice, or indeed any ſatisfaction at all, 
was abſolutely and. indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
the pardon of fin (for of this, independently 
of Revelation, we can know nothing in our 
preſent ſtate) ; yet I ſcruple not to fay, in 
general terms, that, by the appointment of 
God, ſatisfaction has been made to his juſtice, 
and that without ſuch ſatisfaction he did not 
think fit to remit the puniſhment of fin. 
What would have enſued, ſuppoſing no ſatiſ- 
faction had been appointed; whether in ſuch 
caſe it would have been conſiſtent with the 
nature and attributes of God, that he ſhould 
be propitious to fallen man; is a queſtion con- 
cerning which the Scriptures are totally ſilent, 
and therefore we preſume not to determine. 

And thus the notion of a ſatisfaction, al- 


though no where, as far as I know, expreſoly 
M aſſerted 
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aſſerted in the Scriptures, appears nevertheleſs 
to beagreeable to our own apprehenſions of the 
Divine nature, and to the account given in 
the Scriptures of the Divine proceedings; and 
may therefore ſafely be admitted. If, after 
all, our Adverſaries ſtill remain hoſtile. to this 
mode of expreſſing our opinion, I wiſh not 
to conteſt the matter; becauſe, as I before 
obſerved, it is a conteſt in which the merits 
of | the. queſtion. are not at all concerned. 
We have done all that can reaſonably be re- 
quired of us, when we haye proved from the 
Scriptures, that Chriſt, bing for us, be- 
came the propitiation for our ſins: nor is it 
in the leaſt neceſſary that we ſhould further 
ſthew, what were the reaſons which moved 
God to ordain ſuch a propitiation, or by what 
mode of operation the death of Chriſt effects 
the purpoſe for which it was ordained, 


But the objection does not ſtop here. For 
dre are told, not only that the ſacred writers, 
in ſpeaking of the malignant nature of ſin, 
never, aſſert, that God cannot pardon it with- 
out an adequate ſatisfaction being made to 
his juſtice; but further, that © the contrary. 
« ſentiment occurs every where; viz. that 
_ ©. repentance and a good life are, of em- 

| & ſelves, 
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* ſebves, ſufficient to recommend us to the 
Divine favour. This part of the objec- 

tion directly meets the queſtion ; and, if it 
could be / ſupported; would overthrow, not 
only the notion of a ſatisfaction to Divine 
juſtice, but alſo the: whole doctrine of Atone- 
ment, with every modification of it. For 'if 
' repentance and a good life are, either in their 
oven nature, or by the expreſs appointment of 
God, ſufficient of themſelves to recommend us 

to the Divine fayour, then the propitiation for 
which we contend, muſt be altogether unne- 
ceſſary, and therefore would not have been 
appointed. Here then we may be fairly ſaid 
to be at iſſue ; and upon the determination 
of this point, the deciſion of the controverſy 
may be made to depend. Now, that repent- 
ance and a good life are pleaſing in the fight 
of God, and will be rewarded with his favour- 
able acceptance, the Scriptures unqueſtion- 
ably declare, and we moſt thankfully acknow- 
ledge. - This, therefore, makes no part of the 
preſent queſtion ;- which refers ſolely to this 

circumſtance, how, or on what account, re- 
pentance and a good life came to be thus ac- 
ceptable to God? whether they are fo of 


© Hiſt. of Cor. p. 155. 
M 2 themſelves ; 


5 


* 


themſelves; that is, on account of their own 
intrinſic value, without reference to any 
atonement or propitiation for ſin; or whether 
they are become ſo, through the atonement 
made by Jeſus Chriſt ? The expreſſions, and 


| paſſages of Scripture; which apparently favour | 


our ſide of the queſtion, are, notwithſtanding 
any inſinuation to the contrary, neither few 
nor obſcure © ; and therefore, before we agree 
to let go our faith, and ſuffer theſe paſſages 
to be explained away, it behoves us carefully 
to enquire, whether our Opponent has fully 
and ſatisfactorily made good his aſſertion, that 
repentance and a good life are declared in the 
Scriptures to be, -of themſefves, ſufficient to re- 
commend. us to the Divine favour. Where 
then, let us aſk, is any ſuch declaration to be 
found? Is it in the addreſſes made by inſpired 
perſons to notorious ſinners, and in the ge- 
neral exhortations to repentance? We are 
indeed referred to theſe; and it is inſinuated 
that they are ſo expreſſed, as to exclude the 
doctrine. for which we contend. For we are 
told, that, „notwithſtanding ſo many no- 
* torious ſinners, particular perſons, and 
**. whole nations, are addreſſed by inſpired 


4 Hilt. of Cor. p. 156. 
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« perſons, and their conduct ſtrongly remon- 
« ſtrated againſt in the courſe of the ſacred 
«© hiſtory, none of them are ever directed to 
any thing further than their an hearts and 
« lives. Return unto me, and I will return 
* unto you, is the ſubſtance of all they ſay on 
.« theſe occaſions *,” 
Now had the queſtion been concerning the 
acceptableneſ of "repentance, ſuch paſſages, as 
contain general declarations of God's willing- 
neſs to receive returning ſinners, would have 
been urged with propriety and effect. But 
concerning this there is no diſpute. We all 
agree that God will be merciful to ſuch as 
truly repent, and turn to him ; and therefore 
we freely acknowledge all that paſſages of this 
kind can be ſaid to prove; which is ſimply, 
that repentance and a good life are acceptable 
to God; but by no means that they are of 
themſeFves acceptable. And therefore in vain 
are we referred to theſe addreſſes and. exhort- 
ations, for ſentiments incompatible with the 
doctrine of Atonement. 

If it be inſiſted, that although inge of 
this kind do not poſitively prove that repent- 
ance and a good life are of themſelves accept- 


* Hiſt. of Cor. p. 156. 
M 3 | able, 
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able, yet they afford a kind of preſumptive 
proof againſt the doctrine of Atonement ; be- 
cauſe, allowing it to be true, it is reaſonable 
to conclude, that frequent intimations of it 


would have accompanied the exhortations to 


repentance, and the declarations of Divine 


- mercy, which every where abound in the ſa- 


cred books; I wiſh it to be conſidered; on 
the other hand, that theſe exhortations and 
declarations are all of them ſubſequent to the 
promiſe of a Redeemer : for, according to our 
doctrine, the covenant of works was 1mme- ' 
diately ſucceeded by the covenant of grace; 
and even fram the fall of Adam, God became 
propitious to mankind, in canſequence of the 


atonement to be made in after times, and, in 


the contemplation. of the Divine mind, con- 
ſidered as already made, by Jeſus Chriſt ; who 
on this account is called “ the Lamb, flain 


from the foundation of the world *.” 80 


that the addreſſes to ſinners, and the exhort- 
ations to repentance, which abound in the 
Scriptures, are founded upon, and conſe- 


| quently preſuppoſe, this work of Chriſt: and 


therefore are not to be conſidered as declara- 
tions of the terms upon which God, offended 


Rev. xiii, 8. 


by 


by the fins of men, will be appeaſed, and 
become propitious; for he who is ſo merci- 
ful as to declare his acceptance of ſincere re- 
pentance, in the room of that ſinleſs perfec- 
tion which was required by the firſt covenant, 
muſt be conſidered as already propitiated ; but 
are rather expreſſions of his compaſſionate 
concern for his creatures, and perſuaſions that 
they would not, by their own obſtinacy and 
wilful diſobedience, deprive themſelves of 
thoſe bleſſings, which, now that he is recon- 
ciled, he is willing to beſtow upon them. It 
would therefore be no impeachment of our 
doctrine, even if it could be proved that theſe 
addreſſes and exhortations, which thus imply, 
and are founded upon, a previous reconcilia- 
tion, are not conſtantly, or indeed commonly, 
accompanied by expreſs aſſertions of the re- 
conciliation itſelf. Indeed ſuch aſſertions are 
hardly to be expected any where in the Old 
Teſtament, under which both the reconcilia- 
tion, and the manner of it, were but darkly 
intimated in promiſes and predictions, and 
faintly repreſented by types and ceremonial 
obſervances: and in any part of Scripture are 
rather to be fought in ſuch - paſſages, as ex- 
reſsly treat of man's fall, and the method 
” which he was reſtored to a ſtate of grace 
| M 4 and 
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and ſalvation, than in thoſe which preſuppoſt 
this ſtate of ſalvation, and are addreſſed to 
ſuch as have already been called ta it, and are 
actually in it. 

We ſhould, 1 be little diſpoſed A 
allow that repentance and a good life are of 
themſelves ſufficient to recommend us to the 
Divine favour, even if it could be ſhewn, that 
the ſacred writers in general, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the Old Teſtament, do not, in their 
addreſſes and exhortations to ſinners, make 
mention of the doctrine for which we con- 
tend. If, indeed, the intention of our doc- 
trine had been to ſuperſede repentance and a 
good life, the argument of aur Opponent 
would not have been without force. But 
this is not the caſe. A propitiation for ſin, 
and the acceptableneſs of repentance in con- 
ſequence of that propitiation, are perfectly 
conſiſtent; and, for aught that we know, 
are inſeparably connected. We know not 
whether, withaut a propitiation, repentance 
would have been acceptable to God, or even 
poſſible to man: at leaſt it is not for us to ſe- 
parate what God hath joined together. And 
yet upon their ſeparation the opinion of our 
Adverſary, that repentance and a good life are 
of themſelves ſufficient to recommend us ta 
| the 
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the Divine fayour, entirely depends. For 
this opinion is virtually founded upon the two 
following aſſumptions: firſt, that there is no- 
thing in the nature or attributes of God, 
which requires a propitiation for ſin, in order 
to make repentance acceptable; for if there 
be, then repentance and a good life are not 
of themſelves ſufficient: ſecondly, that if 
there had been no propitiation, repentance and 
a good life would, notwithſtanding, bays 
been poſſible to man. 
And, firſt, the opinion, that e and 
a god life are of themſelves ſufficient, is 
ſounded upon the aſſumption that there is 
nothing in the Divine nature, or attributes, 
which requires a propitiation for fin; an aſ- 
ſumption, incapable, as I conceive, of the 
leaſt proof. For the poſition itſelf preſup- 
poſes ſuch an intimate knowledge of the De- 
ity, as is not attainable by man in his preſent 
ſtate. * Canſt thou by ſearching find out 
« God? Canſt thou find out the Almighty 
*« unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, 
« what canſt thou do? deeper than hell, 
„ what canſt thou know?“ It is reſerved 
for us in a future ſtate, to ſee: God as he is. 


Job xi, 7 N 


At 
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At preſent our faculties are limited, and able 
to give us a very imperfect knowledge even 
_ of the things which are before us; and can 
by no means raiſe us to the knowledge of 
him» who is infinite and inviſible. We know 
not God as he is; and therefore, unaſſiſted by 
revelation, we cannot determine What his at- 
tributes do, or do not, require. Of this we 
may be aſſured, that he beſt knows what is 
agrecable to the purity of his own nature, and 
what will preſerve the glory of his attributes 
undiminiſhed and unimpeached. Inſtead, 
therefore, of leaning to our own underſtand- 
.megs, and of previouſly determining that no- 
thing relating to God can be true, which does 
not approve itſelf to our fallible judgment, it 
Will be fafer far to take his word for our guide, 
and to receive with humility and ſubmiſſion 
whatever we find to be there revealed; in 
the fulleſt confidence that his proceedings. 
however they may appear to us, muſt, in 
themſelves, be wiſe and good. 

The other aſſumption, that repentance and 
a good life would have been poſſible to man, 
if no propitiation had been made, is equally 
incapable of proof. If, as we believe, a pro- 
pitiation has been made, it 1s impoſſible for us 

to Oy what, w ithout a propitiation, would 
1 have 
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have been our ſtate. We know not the full 
and preciſe meaning of the Divine threat, 
% thou ſhalt ſurely die“: whether it was 
intended to convey to man, that, upon the 
commiſſion of ſin, he ſhould immediately and 
at once be deprived of being, and reduced to 
his primitive nothing; or only that he, who 
was originally deſigned for a life of immorta- 
lity and incorruption, ſhould become mortal, 
and fubje to death. But, whatever be the 
meaning of the words, this at leaſt is certain, 
that the proviſion which the promiſe of a Sa- 
viour made for the expiation of man's offence, 
reverſed, in ſome meaſure, the ſentence of 
condemnation which the law denounced, and 
placed the tranſgreſſor in a ſtate far different 
from that in which he would have been, had 
the vengeance of God been fully executed. It 
was this gracious promiſe which made man 
again an object of favour ; which again placed 
him in a ſtate of trial; and again brought 
within his reach life and immortality. And 
therefore to the appointment of Jeſus Chriſt 
to be a propitiation, we owe that God vouch- 
ſafes to accept that repentance, and that im- 
perfe& virtue, of which man in his preſent 


Gen. ii. 17. 


ſtate 


es is capable. And who will ſay, that the 
very ability to repent, and the very exiſtence 1 
of that virtue, imperſect as it is, muſt not be 
aſcribed; to the ſame cauſe ? Let us confider 
the caſe of offenders, whoſe-rank in the ſcale 
of being was once higher than that of man, 
even at his firſt creation: I mean the angels 
who kept not their firſt eſtate. By their fall, 
they were loſt for ever; being, as St. Jude 
expreſſes it, © reſerved in everlaſting chains 
under darkneſs unto the judgment of the 
great day, without the moſt diſtant hope 
of eſcaping that fiery indignation, -which ſhall 
deyour the adverſaries of God. In their caſe 
-repentance would be unavailable. But we 
no where read that they either do or can rè- 
| pent. Inſtead of that meek contrition, that 
godly ſorrow, which worketh repentance unto 
Aalvation,-and inſpires an humble hope of par- 
don and acceptance; theirs is a frantic grief, 
ariſing from diſappointed pride, and venting 
itſelf in an impious and malicious rage againſt 
that unerring juſtice, which has unalterably 
fixed their doom. It is not for us to ſay, 
why that grace, which was vouchſafed to 
man, was denied to them. We know only 


i Jude 6, 


that 
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that for. them no propitiation was appointed; 
and who can tell what, without a propitia- 
tion, would have been the ſtate of fallen man? 
Perhaps altogether as hopeleſs and deplorable 
as the ſtate of fallen angels! We, like them, 
might have been objects, not of mercy, but 
of vengeance ; for ever cut off from God, and 
doomed to irrevocable condemnation ! At all 
events the contrary cannot be proved; and 
proved it ought to be, before we admit that 
repentance and a good life are, of tbemſelves, 
ſufficient to recommend us to the Divine 


_— 


But it is — that the Scriptures 
themſelves favour this opinion, ſince they 
« uniformly reprefent God as our univerſal 
parent, pardoning ſinners freely; that is, 
we are told,“ from his natural goodneſs and 
„ mercy, whenever they truly repent, and 
reform their lives*.” - And this repre- 
ſentation of the Divine being, it is further 
contended, is inconſiſtent with the doctrine of 
Atonement ; which, by making the pardon 
of fin to depend upon a foreign conſideration, 
is ſuppoſed to limit and impoſe a reſtraint 


* Hiſt, of Cor. p. 156. 
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upon that goodneſs and compaſſion, which 
the Scriptures affirm to be free and uncon- 
It will not be difficult to ſhew, that this 
objection, if allowed to be valid, would mili- 
tate no leſs againſt the opinion of our Adver- 
fary, than againſt the doctrine of Atonement: 
but that in reality it proceeds upon a groſs 
miſtake both of the true ſenſe of Scripture, 
and of the nature of our doctrine. - But 
becauſe it is an objection which has been 
frequently urged, and upon which our Adver- 
faries ſeem to depend with no little confi- 
dence, it will be proper to enter more at large 
into the ſubject, than can conveniently be 


done upon the preſent occaſion : I ſhall there- 


fore reſerve the full conſideration of it for the 
next Diſcourſe. 
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Mie preach Chriſt crucified; to the Yews a 
Aumbling-blact, and to the | Greeks fooliſh- 


A MONG the various objections, which 
have been urged by Socinian writ- 
ers againſt the doctrine! of Atonement, 
none has been repeated more frequently, or 
preſſed with greater earneſtneſs and confi- 
dence, than that which I am now to con- 
ſider: I mean, the ſuppoſed inconſiſtency of 
this doctrine, with the free grace and good- 
neſs of God. At the ſame time there is no 
objection which reſts upon a weaker founda- 
tion, or betrays a more groſs miſunderſtand- 
ing of the doctrine, which it profeſſes to 


oppoſe. | 


The 
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The Hiſtorian of the Corruptions of Chriſ- 
tianity ſtates and ſupports this objection in 
the following manner. Having aſſerted, 
agreeably to the quotation made at the cloſe 
of the laſt Diſcourſe, that the Scriptures 
« uniformly repreſent God as our univerſal 
« parent, pardoning "ſinners freely, that is, 
* from his natural goodneſs and mercy, when- 
„ ever they truly repent and reform their 
lives, he thus proceeds: All the decla- 
*« rations of Divine mercy are made without 
« reſerve or limitation to the truly penitent, 
« through all the books of Scripture, with- 
out the moſt diſtant hint of any regard 
being had to the ſufferings or merit of any 
« being whatever.” In proof of this poſi- 
tion, he brings from the Old Teſtament the 
declaration which God made of his character 
to Moſes, preſently after the Iſraelites had 
ſinned, in making the golden calf. © And the 
Lord paſſed by before him, and proclaimed 
* the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
* cious, long ſuffering, abundant in goodneſs 
« and truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, 
« forgiving - iniquity, and tranſgreſſion, and 
« fin. And then, as a further proof, 


| _* Exod, xxxiv. 6, 7. | 47 
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upon which he ſeems chiefly to depend, he 
quotes from the New Teſtament the declara- 
tion of the Apoſtle, that we are juſtified freely 
by- the grace of Gd. Now certainly,“ 
proceeds he, if the favour had been pro- 
cured by the ſuffering of another perſon, 
it could not have been ſaid to be beſtowed 
« freely ©. And again in another place, com- 
menting upon theſe ſame words, he obſerves, 
that the word freely © implies that forgive- 
<« neſs is the free gift of God, and proceeds 
«© from his eſſential goodneſs and mercy, with- 
out regard to any 1 . (UREA 
„whatever.“ 
Let me briefly bring to your e 
that the principal poſition, mentioned in the 
preceding paſſage, is the following; viz. that 
the declarations of Divine mercy are made 
without reſerve or limitation to the truly pe- 
nitent, without the moſt diſtant hint of any 
regard being had to the ſufferings or merit of 
any being whatever. Now that God hath 
declared n Scripture, that ſincere penitents 
are the objects of his mercy, I readily admit. | 
But then I contend, that * very circum- 


Rom. iii. — ni. 7. 
© Hiſt. of Cor. vol. i. p. 156. 
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ſtunce implies a reſerve and limitation. 
Under the Goſpel-diſpenſation,” offers of 
mercy are made, not to the penitent merely, 
but to all without exception. Our Lord 
commanded his Apoſtles to preach the Goſ- 
« pel to every creature. And he ſays of 
himſelf, that he came to call inners to re- 
pentance . But of theſe ſuch only as 
obey the call, are accepted of God. Since, 
then, forgiveneſs is not extended indiſcrimi- 
nately to all who have ſinned, but is confined 
to ſuch ſinners, as by repentance are qualified 
for ſo great a bleſſing, there is, unqueſtion- 
ably, in the mode of God's eppes mercy, 
a reſerve and limitation. 

As for the other aſſertion, that Os: 18 abt 
in any of the books of Scripture the moſt 
diſtant hint that God, in diſpenſing mercy, 
pays regard to the ſufferings or merit of any 
being whatever, it may be oppoſed by a mul- 
titude of inſtances to the contrary, collected 
from various parts of Scripture. The Pſalmiſt, 
ſpeaking of the wonders which God had 
wrought for the deliverance of his people out 
of Egypt, and for their preſervation in the 
wilderneſs, declares, that theſe mercies were 


* Mark xvi 15. rl Mark ii. 17. 
vouchſafed 
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vouchſafed unto them, becauſe God © re- 
„ membered his holy promiſe, and Abraham 
his ſervant “.“ And when the Icraelites 
had provoked God by their ſin, in making the 
golden calf, Moſes, in interceding for them, 
does not recommend them to mercy on ac- 
count of their ſincere repentance (for at this 
very time they were engaged in the idolatrous 
act), but he urges a foreign conſideration; 
namely, the promiſe which God had made to 
their forefathers, his tried and faithful ſer- 
vants: Remember, ſays he, Abraham, 
* Haac, and Ifrael, thy ſervants, to whom 
thou ſwareſt by thine own ſelf, and ſaidſt 
* unto them, I will multiply your ſeed as the 
« ſtars of heaven, and all this land that I 
* have ſpoken of, will I give unto your ſeed, 
and they ſhall inherit it for ever.” And 
his prayer was heard; for we read that the 
Lord repented of the evil which he thought 
“to do unto his people®.” And in another 
place Moſes petitions for them, not on ac- 
count of their repentance, or obedience, for 
he acknowledges their obſtinacy and diſobe- 
dence; but on account of himſelf, and in 
conſideration of the favour which he had him- 


Pf. cv. 42. b Exod, xxxii. 13, 14. 
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felf found with God. If now,” ſays he, 
* I have found grace in thy fight, O Lord, 
let my Lord, I pray thee, go amongſt. us 
* (for it is a ſtiff-necked people), and pardon 
* our iniquity and our ſin, and take us for 
& thine inheritance.” And God granted his 
petition 3 for in the very next verſe he de- 
clares, that he made a covenant with them. 
And in after-times the idolatry of King So- 
lomon was not puniſhed, as it deſerved, with 
the loſs of his kingdom ; but God was pleaſed 
to continue him king all the days of his life, 
for David his father's fake ; „ becauſe,” ſays 
a prophet- ſpeaking in the name of God, be 
kept my commandments and my ſtatutes*.” 
And again in the reign of Hezekiah, when the 
Aſſyrians came up againſt Jeruſalem, God 
declares .by the prophet Iſaiah, © I will defend 
* this city to ſave it for mine own ſake, and 
“ for my ſervant David's fake '.” So that if, 
upon this ſubject, we are allowed to have re- 
courſe to the Old Teſtament, there is, not a 
diſtant hint, but poſitive proof, that God 
does not always diſpenſe mercy to the truly 
penitent, merely as ſuch, but ſometimes pays 


! Exod. xxxiv. 9, 10. * 1 Kings xi. 34. 
T IG xxxvii. 35. N j 
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regard to a foreign conſideration; by which he 
is even moved to be favourable to thoſe wa 
continue ſtill in their fins. 

Nor is our doctrine in the leaſt znjnliduted; 
or the opinion of our Adverſary at all con- 
firmed, by the paſſage quoted from the Old 
Teſtament, which, at moſt, is only ſilent re- 
ſpecting a circurmſtance not neceſſary to be 
mentioned. For God is here merely pro- 
claiming his name and his attributes, in com- 
pliance with the requeſt of his ſervant Moles, 
who had deſired to ſee his glory: but pro- 
feſſes not to declare either the reaſons of his 
gracious dealings with mankind, or the me- 
thod by which he thinks fit to carry his bene- 
volent deſigns into effect. And therefore in 
vain was this paſſage adduced to prove, that 
God, in ſhewing mercy, pays no regard to the 
ſufferings or merit of any being whatever. 

Still leſs to our Adverſary's purpoſe is the 
adorn the New Teſtament, which, even 
in the ſenſe impoſed upon it by himſelf, will 
be found, upon examination, no more to 
prove his principal poſition, than the farmer 
quotation from the Old Teſtament ; and, in 
its true ſenſe, 1s 1o far from being concluſive 
againſt us, that it is rather on our fide. 
Being juſtified,” ſays the Apoſtle, freely 

N 3 9 
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* by his grace: freely; that is, ſays our Au- 
thor, from the eſſential goodneſs and mercy 
* of God, without regard to any foreign con- 
« ſideration whatever.” And, taking the 
word in this ſenſe, he argues, that, if the 
** favour had been procured by the ſuffering 
* of another perſon, it could not have been 
« ſaid to be beſtowed freely.” Now, upon 
the ground here aſſumed, a thing can then 
only be ſaid to be done freely, when it is done 
unconditionally; when the will of the agent 
is unconfined, and exempt from the operation 

of any conſideration without itſelf, But if 
this be the meaning of the term; if God, in 
the pardon of ſin, be ſuppoſed to proceed after 
this method ; then, to uſe the words of an emi- 
nent Prelate “, the higheſt Antinomianiſm 1s 
the trueſt doctrine. For ſince forgiveneſs can 
only be accounted a free gift by being de- 
pendant upon no condition, and ſubject to no 
reſtriction, it follows, that the repentance and 
amendment of the offender himſelf are no 
more to be regarded, than the ſufferings or 
merit of any other being; and conſequently 
that all ſinners, without reſerve or limitation, 


* Stillingfleet, i in his Diſcourſe concerning the true rea- 
| ws 
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have an equal claim to pardon, whether they 
repent or no. If, to avoid ſo ſhocking a con- 
ſequence, it be ſaid that God is free to chuſe 
the objects to whom he will ſhew mercy, and 
to impoſe upon them ſuch reſtrictions, and to 
require in them ſuch qualifications as he thinks 
fit; I, contend it may, with equal reaſon, be 
aſſerted, that he is alſo free to diſpenſe this 
mercy for ſuch reaſons, and by ſuch methods, 
as he in his wiſdom ſhall determine to be moſt 
conducive to his own glory, and the good of 
his creatures. And I know of no reaſon why 
a regard to the ſufferings or merit of another 
perſon ſhould any more deſtroy the freedom 
of the gift, than the requiſition of certain 
qualifications in the object himſelf, And 
thus, upon the ground aſſumed by our Adver- 
ſary, the argument, derived from this paſlage, 
either proves as much. againſt him as againſt 
us, or, which is rather the caſe, proves no- 
thing againſt either ; and is therefore wholly 
napplicable to the point in queſtion. 


But the argument itſelf proceeds upon a 
miſtake of the Apoſtle's meaning. For the 
expreſſion ſreely, has an immediate reference 
to ourſelves, and to our own exertions in the 
work of juſtification, not to any thing which 


0 
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has been done by another in our behalf; and 
is here uſed to denote the manner in which 
the bleſſing is beſtowed, not the means by 
which it was procured. « Being / juſtified 
« freely by his grace: freely; in the origi- 
nal dugean; in the way of a gift, unmerited 
by us; and not in the way of a reward for 
our worthineſs or deſert : agreeably to the 
aſſertion of the Apoſtle in another place, 
Not by works of righteouſneſs, which we 
% have done, but according to his mercy he 
„ ſaved us. To be juſtified, is to be ac- 
counted righteous in the ſight of God, and to 
be admitted as ſuch to his fayour and accept- 
ance. But man, in his fallen ſtate, had no- 
thing in himſelf, and could do nothing of 
himſelf, by which he might merit, or claim 
as his due, ſo great a benefit, 'By ſin he was 
become guilty before God, and ſubject to the 
curſe of the law : by ſin he had corrupted his 
faculties,” and had loſt much of that light and 

ſtrength -by means of which, while in a ſtate 
of innocence, he had both a knowledge' of his 
duty, and alſo ability to perform it: fo that 
unſinning obedience, which, under the firſt 
covenant, was the duty of man, and which 


Tit. iii. 5. 


alone 
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alone could give him a right and title to liſe 
and happineſs, was now no longer in his 
power. Having, therefore, no pretenſion to 
real righteouſneſs, our abſolution from the guilt 
of ſin, and our admiſſion to the character and 
privileges of righteous perſons, muſt be im- 
puted, not to our ment, but to God's grace; 
it is an act of mercy, which we muſt acknow- 
ledge and receive as a free gift, and not her wen 

as a due reward. 
=_ is the freedom of the gift deſtroyed, 
either by the conditions upon which it is be- 
ſtowed, or by the means through which it 
was procured, Man being endued, under the 
firſt covenant, with powers fully adequate to 
the performance of an entire obedience, ſuch 
an obedience might with juſtice be required 
of him ; and being required, became his duty. 
And when, by the voluntary abuſe of his fa- 
culties, he had loft the ability to perform his 
duty, this could impoſe no obligation upon 
God to accept of leſs. And therefore that 
God ſhould cancel the firſt, and enter into a 
new covenant with us, in which he requires 
a duty better adapted to the natural powers 
ſtill remaining to us, and hath moreover pro- 
miſed ſupernatural affiſtance in the perform- 
ange of it; that inſtead of unſinning obe- 
dience, 
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dience, which, according to the tenor of the 
firſt covenant, he might ſtill have required, he 
ſhould accept of our ſincere endeavours to 
obey his will, and ſhould engage to abſolve 
from guilt, and to receive as righteous, all 
who truly repent and turn to him; this is 
throughout a proceeding, not of juſtice, but 
of, mercy; and muſt be wholly aſcribed, not 
to our merit, but to God's free grace. Not- 
withſtanding, therefore, repentance and good 
works are required under the new covenant, 
it is ſtill a covenant of grace; and the bene - 
fits of this covenant muſt ſtill be accounted a 
gift, the freedom of which is not deſtroyed, or 
in the leaſt diminiſhed, by the reſtriction 
under which it is offered. 

Nor do the means, by which our juſtifica- 
tion was effected, in any reſpect alter its na- 
ture as a gift, or in the leaſt diminiſh its free- 
dom. What thefe means are, the Apoſtlc 
declares in the words immediately following ; 
FgBeing juſtified freely by his grace, {hrough 
% the redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt: and 
what we are to underſtand by this redemption, 
he tells us in another place ; where, ſpeaking 
of Chriſt, he aſſures us, that in him“ we 
* have redemption through his blood, e for- 


* g1veneſs 
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te grveneſs of finn. Under the Goſpel- diſ- 
penſation, as under the Legal, a ſhedding of 
blood was appointed in order to remiſſion; 
and this blood was no other than that of Chriſt 
himſelf; which, as the Prieſt of his Church, 
he offered to God, and thus made an atone- 
ment for us, and procured that abſolution 
from the guilt of ſin, without which we could 
not have been juftified, or accepted and treated 
as righteous perſons. And hence-it is that 
we are ſaid to be © juſtified through the re- 
« demption that is in Jeſus Chriſt.” But 
this redemption was not procured by us, or 
provided at our expence. It was the reſult of 
the pure love of God; who, compaſſionating 
our miſery, himſelf provided the means of 
our deliverance. And for this cauſe he ſent 
into the world his only-begotten ſon, who vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted to die upon the croſs, that 
he might become the propitiation for our ſins, 
and reconcile us to God. Thus 1s the whole 
an entire act of mercy on the part of God and 
Chriſt; begun and completed for our benefit, 
but without our intervention: aid therefore, 
with reſpect to us, the pardon of fin, and our 

conſequent juſtification, muſt ſtill be ac- 


* Eph. i. 7. 
counted | 
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counted a giſt, notwithſtanding it comes to 
us “ through the redemption that is in Jeſus 
« Chriſt.” - 

And thus the doftine of Atonement is ſo 
far from infringing, that it rather illuſtrates” 
and diſplays the free grace and goodneſs of 
God: conſequently the objection which we 
have now been conſidering, not only will not 
bear the greatiftreſs which has been laid upon 
it, but is even wholly unfounded, and falls 


entirely to the ground, 


The foregoing objection proceeds upon the 
ſuppoſition that the doctrine. of Atonement is 
inconſiſtent with the poſitive declarations of 
Scripture. There are other objections, which 
are rather of a negative kind: being founded 
upon the entire omiſſion of this doctrine in 
the Old Teſtament; and upon the profound 
filence, obſerved in the New by our Lord and 
his Apoſtles, upon occafions which apparently 
required them 'to treat of it with the — 
err and freedom. 

And, in the firſt place, with reſpect to the 


Old Teſtament it is aſſerted, that, if the 
doctrine of Atonement be true, it cannot, 
* however, be pretended that David, or any 
« other pious perſon” mentioned in that 
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book, * was at all acquainted with it. And 
from this poſition 1t 1s inferred, either that 
* the belief of this doctrine cannot be neceſ- 
© fary to ſalvation, or indeed of much conſe- 
gquence: or, ſecondly, admitting the im- 
portance of the doctrine, that © the whole of 
the Old Teſtament is, throughout, a moſt 
* unaccountable book, and the religion it 
< exhibits, defective in the moſt effential ar- 
% ticle . Now the truth of the poſition it- 
ſelf may juſtly be called in queſtion. For 
the Old Teſtament contains many indubitable 
notices of this doctrine. A Saviour to come 
was expreſsly promiſed, and plainly foretold : 
and the method of the ſalvation was ſignified: 
and repreſented by the inſtitutions and cere- 
monial obſervances of the law. Though, 
therefore, the holy men of old had not that 
clear light which we under the Goſpel en- 
joy, they were not wholly in the dark: they, 
doubtleſs, many of them, ſaw enough to con- 
vince them that their carnal ordinances had a 
ſpiritual meaning, and were not utterly un- 
able to look through the ſign to the thing ſig- 
nified by it. 

But even admitting that the pious perſons, 


? Hiſt, of Cor. v. i. p. 157, 158. 
mentioned 


mentioned in the Old Teſtament, were wholly 
unacquainted with this doctrine, ſtill we muſt 
not haſtily infer, either that the doctrine is 
unneceſſary, or that the Old Teſtament is de- 
fective. And firſt, it does not follow that the 
doctrine is unneceſſary. We know that the 
revelation of Divine truth was not full and 
entire at once: its dawnings, in early times, 
were faint and obſcure: as the world ad- 
vanced, it gradually grew more clear and 
diſtinct; till at length it burſt forth inte a 
perfect day, at the appearance of him who is 
emphatically called tbe ligt of the world *. 
Now if the revelation of the Divine will has 
been thus gradual ; if, under the Old Teſta- 
ment, it was only begun, and was not com- 
pleted but by the preaching of Chriſt and his 
inſpired Apoſtles ; then muſt they, who lived 
before the times of the Goſpel, of neceſſity 
have been unacquainted with many important 
truths. But let us not abſurdly ſuppoſe that 
their 1gnorance can be any excuſe for our un- 
belief, or, becauſe a doctrine could not be be- 
lieved before it was revealed, that therefore 
the belief of it, when revealed, is a matter of 
little conſequence. 


1 John viii. 12. 
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Let us attend to the force of this argument, 
when applied to that doctrine which, in the 
eſtimation of our Opponent, is of the greateſt 
importance, as being the diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity; I mean a reſurrection 
to immortal life. Now it is moſt certain 
that this doctrine was not fully revealed before 
the coming of Chriſt. This our Opponent in 
effect acknowledges, when he aſſerts, that 
the true and proper deſign of the Goſpel, 
* and conſequently of the preaching and of 
«the death of Chriſt, was to aſcertain and 
« exemplify the great doctrines of a reſurree- 
% tion and of a future ſtate ©.” And indeed 
it would be difficult, perhaps it is impoſſible 
to produce from the Old Teſtament any paſ- 
ſage, in which theſe doctrines are explicitly 
and undeniably aſſerted. And therefore, if 
known at all, of which ſome have doubted, 
they muſt have been very imperfectly known 
to the holy men of old. But if their igno- 
rance does not leſſen the importance of theſe 
doctrines, (and what Chriſtian will contend 
that it does ?) ſurely it cannot more affect 
the doctrine of Atonement; the belief ot 
which, even allowing it to have been un- 
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known to the antient people of God, is not, 
on this account, a matter of little conſequence, 
or become in any reſpect the leſs neceſſary to 
falvation. | 
After what has been already ſaid, few words 
will ſuffice to ſhew the weakneſs of the other 
inference, viz. that, admitting the truth and 
importance of this doctrine, the whole of 
the Old Teſtament is, throughout, a moſt 
% unaccountable book, and the religion it ex- 
„ hüibits is defective in the moſt eſſential ar- 
« ticle.” For the very circumſtance which, 
in the opinion of this Author, renders the Old 
Teſtament a moſt unaccountable book, is the 
neceſſary conſequence of the method by which 
the will of God has been revealed to. man- 
kind. It is not for us to enquire, why God 
concealed from one age of the world, what 
he afterwards thought. fit to make known. 
Doubtleſs each diſtin& revelation was ade- 
quate to the purpoſe for which it was given, 
and is therefore perfect in its kind. At all 
events the omiſſion, or imperfect revelation, 
of the doctrine of Atonement, can no more 
de called a defect in the Old Teſtament, 
than the omiſſion, or imperfect revelation, of 
a reſurrection and a future ſtate. And we 
piouſly believe that the ignorance of the an- 
tient 
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tient * reſpecting either doctrine, will 
be no hindrance to their enjoying the benefit 
of both: that in Chriſt Jeſus, and in conſe- 
quence of what he hath done, and ſuffered for 
mankind, their bodies will, with ours, be 
raiſed at the laſt day ; and that ſuch among 
them as, agreeably to the light afforded them, 
ſincerely endeavoured to ſerve God, and to 
work righteouſneſs, will be accepted of him. 


But it is further objected, that © the Jews, 
e in our Saviour's time, had no idea of this 
« doctrine; for if they had, they would have 
expected a ſuffering, and not a triumphant 
« Meſſiah *.” And that their ignorance was 
not owing to any miſtake reſpecting the cha- 
racter of the Meſſiah, and the true end of his 
coming into the world, is preſently after at- 
tempted to be proved from the ſilence of our 
Saviour; who never, in the courſe of his 
preaching, pointed out to them their error, or 
drew their attention to the ſuppoſed great and 
only true cauſe of his death *. 

This argument of our Opponent, like the 
former, may fairly be turned upon himſelt ; 
againſt whom it proves at leaſt as much as 


* Hiſt, of Cor. p. 158. * Ibid. p. 1 59. 


1 O againſt 
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againſt us. The Jews, we are told, in our 
Saviour's time, had no idea that Meſſiah was 
to die for the fins of the world. But had 
they any more an idea that the true and 
proper end of his miſſion and death was to 
« exemplity and aſcertain the doctrines of a 
e reſurrection and a future ſtate? It will 
not be pretended. One great and powerful 
ſect among them diſowned the very notion 
of a reſurrection; and they all agreed in 
aſcribing for Meſſiah's appearance a very dif- 
ferent cauſe. They expected from his con- 
quering arm the ſubjugation of their temporal 
enemies, and the poſſeſſion of earthly power 
and grandeur. Even his own Diſciples. had 
no other expectation from him. Hence the 
rebuke of Peter, when he ſpake of the cruel 
mockings, and the ignominious death, which 
he was to accompliſh at Jeruſalem. Be it 
e far from thee, Lord; this ſhall not be unto 
« thee“: as if he thought it unbecoming 
the great Redeemer of God's people to ſub- 
mit to ſuch indignity. And afterwards, hav- 
ing ſeen him, agreeably to his own predic- 
tions, betrayed and put to death, they ſeem 
to have given up all hope and expectation 


u Matt. xvi. 22. 


— 


from 
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from him. We truſted,” ſay they, we 
once fondly hoped © that it had been he 
« which ſhould have redeemed Ifrael *,” 
And fo deeply rooted was this prejudice of 
theirs in expecting a triumphant, and not a 
ſuffering Meſſiah, that our Lord on this ac- 
2 accuſes them of folly, and ſlowneſs of 

Fn $05 to believe what the prophets had 
1 „ Ought not, ſays he, « Chriſt 

2 to have ſuffered theſe things, and to enter 
“into his glory *?” As to the doctrine of a 
reſurrection, they had not the leaſt concep- 
tion that it was at all connected with his 
miſſion and death. For, notwithſtanding he 
- concludes the account of his ſufferings and 
cCrucifixion with an aſſurance that the third 
day he ſhould riſe again, the Evangeliſt tells 
us, that © they underſtood none of theſe 
« things: and this ſaying was hid from them, 
« neither knew they the things which were 
„ ſpoken “.“ And again, when, immedi- 
ately after his transfiguration, he charged 
Peter, and James, and John, to tell no man 
what they had ſeen in the mount, till the ſon 
of man were nſen from the dead; they 


” Luke xxiv. 21. * Luke, xxiv. 25, 26. 


2 
18 


Luke xviii. 34. 
; ; 46 k ept,” 
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cc kept,” io ſays St. Mark, Ge that ſaying with 


« themſelves, queſtioning one with another 
« what the riſing from the dead ſhould 
% mean. And, ſo far were they from ex- 
pecting that ſuch an event would happen, in 
conſequence of the predictions of the pro- 
1 that, even after it had taken place, 
John tells us, © as yet they knew not 
« the Scripture, that he muſt riſe again from 
« the dead.. And after they were fully 
convinced of the reality of this event, they 
were ſo far from conſidering his reſurrection 
as 4 pledge and a proof of their own, that they 
thought it merely preparatory to his appear- 
ng in what they eſteemed his proper charac- 
« Lord,” fay they, © wilt thou at this 

« 1 5 reſtore again the kingdom to Iſraelꝰ? 
But, notwithſtanding, in thus expecting a tri- 
umphant Meſſiah and a temporal Deliverer, 
they had unqueſtionably miſtaken Meſſiah's 
character, and were wholly ignorant of what 
our Hiſtorian eſteems the only true end of his 
miſſion, our Lord no where reproves them for 
their error, or ſets them right in a matter of 
ſo great importance. To his own Diſciples 
he ſays nothing of his ſufferings, till, after 


lack ix, 10. chm xx. 9.  * Ai. 6. 
Dh they 


Pon. 


| 
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they had owned him to be the Chriſt ©, Even 
after his reſurrection, when they enquired of 
him, whether he would at that time accom- 
Wo iſh what they ſtill erroneouſly imagined to 

the ſole end of Meſſiah's appearance, he 
does not yet undeceive them: he eludes the 
queſtion, by ſaying, It is not for you to 
% know the times or the ſeaſons which the 


Father hath put in his own power,” pro- 
miſing them at the ſame time the gift 


of the Holy Ghoſt, who, by his Divine 
agency, ſhould fully illuminate their under - 


ſtandings, and lead them into all truth. It 
h appears, then, that this objection, if allowed 
to be valid againſt our doctrine, would be no 


leſs fatal to the opinion of our Adverſary: 
for the Jews in general, and our Lord's Diſ- 


ciples among the reſt, were as ignorant of the 
latter as of the ſormer; and were ſuffered to 
continue in ignorance till the time came for 
the full diſcovery of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. es 


But we are told that our Lord not only 


does not rectify the miſtake of the Jews, and 


* 21, Mark vii. 31. Luke ix. 22. 
Acts i. 7. | 
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| plain to them the ſuppoſed true and only 
great cauſe of his death, but alſo that he 
keeps a profound ſilence upon this ſubject in 
the general courſe of his preaching, and in 
his converſations with his Diſciples, both be- 
fore and after his reſurrection: and further, 
that his Apoſtles obſerve the ſame ſilence i in 
all their addreſſes and diſcourſes, recorded in 
the hiſtory of their Ads *. 

lere, again, the argument may with equal 
force be turned againſt our Adverſary. F or 
neither does our Lord, in any of his conver- 
ſations with his Diſciples, preſs upon them 
the neceſſity of his own death, in order that, 
by riſing again, he may give a proof and ex- 
ample of a reſurrection from the dead; nor 
do his Apoſtles, in any of the places alleged, 
inſiſt upon this as the great and only true 
_ cauſe of his miſſion. They indeed frequently 
appeal to his reſurrection; but, as will pre- 
ſently appear, it is for the moſt part wich a 
different view. 

But I wiſh not to dwell any longer upon 
this point ; I would rather enquire whether a 
ſatisfactory reaſon may not be aſſigned for 
that filence, which 1s thus urged as an objec- 
tion to our doctrine. 


» al af Cars 'p. 267, | 
That 
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That there were many ſubjedts upon which 
our Lord did not think fit to open himſelf, 
even to his immediate followers, while he 
was upon earth, he himſelf acknowledges, 
aſſigning at the ſame time the reaſon of his 
reſerve. * I have yet, ſays he, many 
things to ſay unto you; but ye cannot bear 
« them now. Men cannot bear that the 
whole truth ſhould break in upon them at 
once; but muſt be gradually prepared for 
its reception. It is with the ſpiritual, as 
with the natural man: we are not in a ſtate 
of infancy able to bear that ſtrong nouriſh- 
ment which is proper and even neceſſary for 
us, at a maturer age: ſo there are myſteries 
belonging to the kingdom of God, which 
ought not to be unfolded, except to thoſe who 
are come unto a perfect man, © unto the 
« meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of 
« Chriſt*.” St. Paul ſpeaks of his Corin- 
thian converts as in a ſtate of childhood ; and 
declares, that he had been obliged to ſpeak 
unto them as unto babes in Chriſt, and to 
feed them with milk, and not with meat; 
for, ſays he, © hitherto ye were not able to 
% bear it, neither yet now are ye able. 


f John xvi. 12. #* Eph. iv. 13. * 1 Cor. ili. 2. 
O 4 The 
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The; work of ppl and fr ion is an 
arduous work, requiring the greateſt prudence 
and elution. The ground muſt firſt be 
cleared, and the foundation properly | laid, be- 
fore the building can be raiſed. In like man- 
ner the mind muſt be freed from antient pre- 
Judices, and be rightly inſtructed in the prin- 
*cples of the doctrine of Chriſt, before it can 
attain unto a perfect knowledge of the Goſpel. 
Our blefſed Saviour well knew the teniper of 
thoſe with whom he had to do; and what 
mode of conduct was moſt likely to prevail. 
His countrymen, to whom he principally ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, entertained, as we have ſeen, 
falſe notians of Meſſiah' $ character; ; and their 
"prejudices were ſo deeply rooted, that no- 


thing ſhort of Divine N ſeemed ca- 


. pable of removing them. Accordingly our 


Lord does not, immediately and at once, op- 
. poſe to theſe prejudices the real nature of his 
miſſion, by declaring. in expreſs terms, the 
true end. of his coming into the world: his 
aim is rather, in the firſt place, to convince 
them of the Divine authority with which he 
acted; and to gain their attention to his doc- 
trine, by performing among them. ſuch 
* works, as they muſt themſelves. ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge no one could perform, except God 
were with him. If, at his firſt appearance, 
he had, without any preparation, publicly de- 
clared the true end and deſign of his miſſion, 
he would have given univerſal offence to that 
prejudiced people ; ; Who, inſtead of hearing 
him gladly, would with one conſent have 
combined againſt him, as an enemy to their 
nation, and a blaſphemer of their God, with- 
out attending to, or perhaps giving him an 
opportunity of 'exhibiting, thoſe proofs of (his 
miſſion to which he appealed. We there- 
fore find him, at his firſt appearance, ſerupu- 
louſly endeavouring to conceal from the peo- 
ple his real character. The Devils, WhO 
knew him, he ſuffered not to ſpeak : and. 
after his immediate followers had conſeſſed 
him to be the Chriſt, he ſtraitly charged 
*« them, and commanded them to tell no 
« man that thing. The world in general 
was not as yet prepared to receive this great 
truth; the public declaration of which was 
reſerved for the Apoſtles, who, after the re- 
ſurrection of their Lord, were to be his wit; 
neſſes to the people. At 'prefent, therefore, 
the knowledge of the Saviour was confined 


i Mark i. 34. * Luke ix. 21, 
s to 
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to theſe choſen Diſciples; and our Lord's 
more immediate care was to prepare them 
for the work to which they were called. But 
even to them he does not reveal himſelf 
openly, and at once; but leaves them, under 
the influence of the holy Spirit, to draw their 
own concluſion from what they ſaw and heard. 
And when at length their conviction drew 
from them the general confeſſion above-men- 
. tioned, that he was © the Chriſt of God,” he 
ſuffers them ſtill to remain in 1gnorance of the 
true end of his miflion : nor was it till after 
his aſcenſion into heaven, that their minds 
were fully illuminated with the knowledge 
Of Divine truth. 
Such was the prudence * caution ob- 
ſerved by our Lord, in revealing to his imme- 
diate followers the truths of the Goſpel. And 
the ſame prudential conduct they, in their 
turn, obſerved, in delivering to others the 
things which they had received. While our 
Lord was upon ah his doctrine and mi- 
racles had fo far attracted the notice of the 
people, as to excite in them ſome expectation 
of his being the great Deliverer, predicted by 
the prophets. But, ignorant of Meſſiah's 
real character, and big with the hope of 
worldly power and grandeur, they were im- 
patient 


— 
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patient at the diſappointment of their aſpiring 
views, and turned with diſguſt and abhorrenoe 
from a crucified Saviour. To the Gentiles, 
alſo, the doctrine of the Croſs a no 
Teſs unreaſonable ; and could not fail of ex- 
poſing the preachers of it to their contempt 


and ridicule. Thus the preaching of Chriſt 


"crucified was to the Jews a ſtumbling- 


* block, and to the Greeks fooliſnneſs; and 


proved among both, the greateſt impediment 
to the progreſs of the Goſpel. It was there- 


fore the firſt and immediate care of the in- 


ſtructors of mankind, to remove this impe- 
diment, and to convince both Jews and 
Greeks, that the crucified Jeſus was, notwith- 
| ſtanding his ignominious death, both Lord 


and Chriſt ; a Prince and a Saviour; the 


proper object of their faith, and the firm 
foundation of their hope. And as Jeſus 


himſelf had formerly appealed to his miracles 
in teſtimony of his Divine miſſion ; ſo they, 
in confirmation of their doctrine, inſiſted upon 
that greateſt of miracles, his reſurrection from 
the dead; which they every where held 
forth, not ſimply as the proof and pledge of 
our own, but rather as a moſt convincing 
argument that he is very Chriſt, advanced 
to the higheſt ſtate of power and glory, 

and 
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and ordained to be the judge of quick and 
dend. 

In this l manner did the Apoſtles 
2 the Goſpel to the unconverted: and 
of thoſe whom they convinced by their 


preaching, they required no other 3 
than ſimply this; that Fe/ier 15 the Chriſt, . 


Sor of God : for their faith in this fundamen- 
bar doctrine being fully eſtabliſhed, they 
1 would be: diſpoſed to lay aſide their former 
„ IG to receive, with meekneſs and 


-1/Bee: 8t Peter's diſcourſe to the Fews nnn . 
| the deſcentiof the Holy Spirit, Acts ii; and again in the tem- 
ple upon the cure of the impotent man, ch. iii z and to Cor- 
. nelius, and the other Gentiles aſſembled with him; ch. x. See 
alſo St. Paul's diſcourſe to the Fews at Antioch, ch. xiii ; 
and at Theſſalonica, ch. xvii. Theſe all are among the places 
reſerred to by Dr. Prieſtley. The other places to which he 
, refers are the following: The ſpeech of Stephen at 2 
trial, ch. vii ; the diſcourſe of Philip the Evangeliſt to 


Eunuch, ch. viii; St. Paul's diſcourſe to the Heathens at 
_ © Lyſtra, ch. xiv. and at Athens, ch. xvii; before Agrippa, 
ch. xxvi. and at Rome, ch. xxviii. But on no one of theſe 
- occaſions does the ſpeaker profeſs to treat of the doctrine of 
Atonement, or of a reſurrection and a future ſtate, or of any 
of the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity : his deſign is rather 
to apologize for his own conduct; or to convert and bring 
over either the idolatrous Heathens to the worſhip of the 
true God, or the unbelieving Jews to a general confeſſion 


of faith in Chriſt, 
ſubmiſſion, 
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ſubmiſſion; thoſe other Divine truths, in 
which they ſhould afterwards be inſtructed. 
So that the ſilence of our Lord in his con- 
verſations with his Diſciples, and of theſe 
Diſciples in their ſubſequent addreſſes to the 
unconverted, with reſpect to the doctrine 
of Atonement, appears to have proceeded 
from prudence and deſign ; and to have been 
the neceſſary conſequence of that mode of in- 
ſtruction, by which the truths of the Goſpel 
were originally communicated. The teach- 
ers of religion were reſerved only where re- 
ſerve was expedient, and tended to the fur- 
therance of the Goſpel: on other occaſions 
they opened themſelves more freely. Even 
John the Baptiſt, after he had prepared his 
Diſciples to receive our Lord as the promiſed 
Meſſiah, pointed him out to them under the 
character of * the lamb of God which tak- 
« eth away the ſin of the world “.“ . 
our Lord himſelf at the inſtitution of the Eu- 
chariſt, when now his Diſciples had fully ac- 
knowledged him to be the Meſſiah, and their 
faith in him as fuch, was confirmed beyond 
danger of being ſhaken, ſpeaks of his blood 
as being * ſhed for the remiſſion of fins *.”" 


= John i. 29, 36. Matt, xxvi. 28. 
And 
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And in the Acts of the Apoſtles, that book, 
in which we are triumphantly told that not 
a word is dropped by any of the Apoſtles re- 
ſpecting this doctrine; in that very book St. 
Paul exhorts the Epheſian Biſbop: to © feed 
4 the Church of God, which, he hath pur- 
% chaſed with his own blood, And in his 
epiſtles to the ſeveral; Chriſtian Churches 
whom he addreſſes, he ſhuns not to declare 
unto them the whole counſel of God ; but 
inſiſts (as do alſo the other Apoſtles) with 
no leſs freedom and fulneſs upon this, than 
upon any other undiſputed doctrine of the 
Chriſtian faith. 

It appears, then, that the occaſions referred 
to by our Hiſtorian, were ſo far, as is pre- 
tended, from affording to our Lord and his 
Apoſtles an opportunity of diſcourſing, with 
openneſs and freedom, upon the doctrine of 
Atonement, that they rather required that 
ſilence and reſerve upon which the objection 
is founded. Conſequently this objection, like 
the others before conſidered, is without force, 
and falls to the ground. 


We have now conſidered the principal of 
thoſe arguments, by which the Hiſtorian of 


Acts xx. 28. 
the 
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the Corruptions of Chriſtianity has thought 
fit to aſſail the doctrine in queſtion. And I 
truſt 1t muſt have appeared that nothing ad- 
vanced by him is any real objection; much 
leſs of weight ſufficient to juſtify the rejec- 
tion of the plain and obvious ſenſe of thoſe 
numerous paſſages of Scripture, by which the 
doctrine is ſupported, in order to make room 
for that remote and figurative ſenſe, for which 
he contends. And ſince the doctrine of 
Atonement is thus agreeable to the plain, 
untortured ſenſe of Scripture in a variety of 
paſſages, and is no where irreconcileable with 
the language of the ſacred writers ; ſince it 
is perfectly conſiſtent with the other acknow- 
ledged doctrines of our religion, and 1s in 
common with them freely inſiſted upon by 
the inſpired penmen, whenever they judge 
it ſuitable to the occaſion, and for the ad- 
vantage of thoſe to whom they addreſſed 
themſelves ; what ſhall hinder us from con- 
cluding, that it is part of that “ faith 
„ which was once delivered unto the 
« Saints*.” Indeed, were the objections 
againſt it much more ſerious than we have 
found them to be, a doctrine, confeſſedly of 


? Jud. 3. 


fuch 
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fuch importance, ought not caſily to be re- 
ſigned. But when in reality. theſe objections 
are weak and frivolous, founded for the moſt 
part upon miſconception and miſtake, and at 
beſt are ſpecious rather than ſolid; with how 
much greater confidence ſhall we preſerve 
and keep it? To the followers of a vain and 
ſceptical philoſophy, conceited of their own 
knowledge, and truſting in their own right- 
eouſnes, the doctrine, for which we con- 
.tend, may appear, as it did to the Greeks of 
old, mere | fooliſhneſs. But to the humble 
Chriſtian, who takes the Scriptures for his 


guide, it is a doctrine full of comfort, and of 


hope. - Senſible of the inſufficiency of mere 
human virtue, he difowns all confidence 1 in 
himſelf; and looks for acceptance, not on 
account of his own righteouſneſs, but for the 
fake and through the mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who. © ſuffered for fins, the juſt for 
«the | unjuſt, that he might bring us to 
« God". N 


11 Pet. iii. 18. 


Ba, 
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. Rox. ili. 25, 26. 


1 ARy 


hin Gul hath fet forth 10 45 a nente 
tbrougbß faith. in bis blood; tb declare his 
righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of fins that are 
paſt, through the forbearance God; to de- 
clare, I fay, at this time bit righteouſneſs, 
that he might be juft, and the  juſtifier of him 
That believeth in Fe Nb. | 


TFT is che peculiar ee of the Chriſ- 

tian religion, that its doctrines are ad- 
dreſſed not to the underſtanding merely, but 
to the heart alſo; and are all of them emi- 
nently calculated to affect the lives of Be- 
hevers, and to promote the practice of piety 
and virtue. This is the acknowledged ten- 
dency of all the undoubted articles of our 
moſt holy faith; nor can any opinion, which 
Yor | | has 
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has been generally received as a Chriſtian 
doctrine, be more effectually degraded from 
its aſſumed rank, than by ſhewing that it 
tends rathet᷑ to produce the oppoſite effect. 
Upon this ground the doctrine of Atone- 
ment has been attacked and impeached. For 
' while, on the one hand, the advocates of this 
_ doctrine affirm with confidence, that it has a 
moſt powerful influence upon the practice of 
all who ſincerely receive it;, its opponents, on 
the other, no leſs confidently deny that it has 
any ſuch influence: they rather inſinuate that 
it has a pernicious tendency; being, according 
to their repreſentation, ſo contrived as to give 
the. minds of men © unfayourable impreſſions 
« of the Divine government, which, if not cor- 
« rected by ſomething elſe, muſt,” we are told, | 
have an unfriendly aſpect upon their virtue. 
It is not my deſign to enter upon a regular 
- examination of the arguments adduced in 
proof of that pernicious influence, which is 
thus aſcribed. to our doctrine. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that they proceed principally upon 
the ſuppoſition that it repreſents the Deity in 
a vindictive point of view, requiring full and 
adequate ſatisfaction to his offended juſtice, 
and withholding mercy, even from ſincere 
be. till ſuch I de made. 
| Novy 
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Now it is inſinuated, that, according to 
ſuch a doctrine, God's moral government is 
founded upon a blind principle, whoſe only 
end is to obtain ſatisfaction for itſelf, which, 
when provoked, it craves indiſcriminately of 
all that come within its reach, or that throw 
themſelves in its way. But in oppoſition to 
ſuch a blind principle of government, and 
ſuch an unworthy end, our Author contends, 
that in the Deity goodneſs or benevolence (of 
which juſtice is aſſerted to be a mere modifi- 
cation) is the /o/e governing principle; and 
that its on/y object and end is the ſupreme 
happineſs of God's creatures and ſubjects. 
Having thus ſtated that in God's moral go- 
vernment, the ſole principle is goodneſs, and 
the ſole end, the happineſs of his creatures, 
he proceeds to argue, that whatever has not 
a tendency to promote the end, muſt be in- 
conſiſtent with the principle: that in the all- 
perfect government of God, this end is not 
promoted by any ſeverity ſhewn to penitenta 
themſelves; that therefore to exerciſe feverity 
upon them is unneceſſary; and to exerciſe it 
upon others, as the doctrine of Atonement 
requires, is abſurd. And this is the ground 
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upon which the doctrine of Atonement is 
aſſerted to give the minds of men thoſe un- 
favourable impreſſions of the Divine govern- 
ment, by which; if uncorrected, their virtue 
wore be endangered. | 

In order to ſhew the wedkined and intel 
vancy of this whole argument, I need only 
briefly repeat what J have already diſcourſed 
upon at large. It has been ſhewn, that atone- 
ment means ſimply reconcihatron ; and there- 
ſore does not neceſſarily imply any ſatisfaction 
at all: conſequently the doctrine, conſidered 
generally, cannot be affected by an argument, 
the very baſis of which is /atrsfattion to Di- 
vine juſlice. It has been further ſhewn; that 
of thoſe Who aſſert a ſatisfaction to Divine 
juſtice, the greater part mean not ſuch a 
rigid ſatisfaction as an offended perſon might 
be ſuppoſed to claim as a matter of right, and 
by way of compenſation; but ſuch as a pru- 
dent governor, anxioufly concerned for the 
welfare of his ſubjects, might think fit to re- 
quire, in order to maintain a reſpect for his 
laws, and to preſerve his authority from con- 
tempt. But the argument of our Hiſtorian 
proceeds upon the ſuppoſition of an adequate 
ſatisfaction, claimed by the Almighty Gover- 


nor of the — * upon his own ac- 
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count; and is therefore wholly mapplicable to 
the doctrine of Atonement, confidored under 
this view, Laſtly; it has been ſhewn,' that even 
they whounderſtand ſatisfa&#ion in its moſtrigid 
ſenſe, ſtill fuppoſe that it was required in order 
to maintain the inviolability of the Divine 
attributes, that God might be merciful with- 
out prejudice to his juſtice. But from this. opi- 
nion, it by no means follows, that ſatisfaction 
was blindly or vindictively demanded; on the 
contrary, we ſhould rather infer, that the ap- 
pointment of it proceeded from the Divine 
goodneſs or benevolence. So that under no 
view of our doctrine is there the leaſt reaſon 
for aſſerting, that its Advoeates intend any 
oppoſition between the juſtice of God and 
his goodneſs; ot that they mean to ſet up a 
principle of government, Which has not A 
its object the happineſs of God's creatures. 
Thus this whole argument proceeds upon a 
miſconception, and a falſe view of the ſub- 
ject: and the foundation being thus ſandy 
and weak, the e 88 but fall. 


But while I thus contend, that nothing in 
the doctrine of Atonement, under any view 
of it, is really inconſiſtent with what is here 
propoſed as the principle of God's moral go» 
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vernment, and the end which it has in view: 
let me not be thought implicitly to ſubſcribe 
to the propoſition itſelf in its full extent. For 
if I' underſtand it right, it in effect maintains, 
that the ſupreme happineſs of God's erea- 

tures is the /o/e end of all the meaſures of his 
government, and conſequently that any mea- 
(are, of Which this happineſs is not the pri- 
mary and immediate object, cannot conſiſt 
with his governing principle. Now that the 
meaſures of God's. government have all of 
them, | through his goodneſs, a general ten- 
dency to promote the good of his creatures, I 
readily allow : but that the good of his. crea- 
tures muſt be the /o/e, or indeed the great and 
primary end of every meaſure, I am not pre- 
pared to admit. The Scriptures ſeem to 
ſpeak a different language : they affirm, that 
the glory of God is the great end of creation 
itſelf ;_ and that the promotion of his glory is 
the thing principally intended by the whole 
courſe and order of the univerſe. * For of 
% him, and through him, and to him, are all 
things: to whom be glory for ever 
Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
« and honour, and power: for thou haſt 
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« ereated all things, and for thy pleafure 
«« they are, and were created. -Though 
therefore we ſhould fail in ſhewing that any 
diſpenſation was immediately deſigned to pro- 
mote our on happineſs, ſtill it would by no 
means follow that the diſpenſation itſelf is 
inconſiſtent with the general deſign of God's 
providence. Far be it from us to ſuppoſe that 
always our good, and never his own glory, 
ought to be the immediate object of the mea- 
ſures of his government. There may be in 
the nature of God ſomewhat ſo adverſe to 
ſin, as to require the appointment of a propi- 
tiation. It may be that the glory of his at- 
tributes, of his juſtice in particular, may be 
concerned in ſuch an appointment: at leaſt 
we cannot know to the contrary: and there- 
fore it is not for us to reject a propitiation on 
account of its ſuppoſed inconſiſtency, with 
what we may (ignorantly perhaps) aſſume as 
the fundamental ACA) M8 of God's govern- 
ment. 

But in the preſent caſe there is no ſuch 
inconſiſtency. For whatever might be the 
primary intention of a propitiation for ſin, 
conſidered generally, we ſcruple not to affirm, 
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that the propitiation appointed for the ſin of 
man, pad in yiew.the good af man: which, 
as I canceiye, it effectually promotes, not only 
= proguring our, deliverance, from the pu- 
niſhment af ſin, and our, reſtoration, to the 
favour of God,; but alſo by its influence 
upon Our. conduct, derived from that mani- 
feſtation of the rightoouſneſs or juſtice of 
God, which js; cxpeefaly, aſcribed to it iy the 
Apoſtle, in, the text: a manifeſtation, calows 
| lated. to fill the mind with ſuch awful appre- 
henſions of the Divine Being, as muſt have a 
direct tendency; to promote repentance, and 
the practice af virtue. In the enſuing. Diſ- 
courſe I propoſe to elucidate the Apoſtle's 
meaning, and to. fix. the true ſenſe of the 
wards before. us, that we may be able to ap- 
ply them with adyantage to our preſent ar- 
gument; and I the more readily. cloſe my 
labour with, an illustration of) this important 
paſlage, becauſe I conceive it affords a ſtrong 
confirmation of the whole doctrine for which 
m haue been <p . 40 
101 rs 
113 In the. chapter before. u us, the Anaikle: 1s 
e of man's juſtification in the ſight of 
; of which he propoſes two methods: 
2 firſt i 1s by our o obedience to the Di- 
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vine law the works of which” if a man 
*gdo, | he ſhall live in them. This obe- 
chence he elſcwhere calls « the righteouſneſa 
La wrhich is of the law? : and ſiner, if it 
could be attained, it » would proceed from 
the exertion” 'of- thoſe powers! and faculties 
whieh God hath-1rmplented? in our nature; at 
is alſo called nur N righteduſneſs l. The 
other methoq of juſtiſication is by the grace 
of God, abſulving us from the gullt af fin, 
and not imputing our iniquities unto» us. 
And becauſe this non- imputation of ſin, for 
which we are thus indebted. to the free graco 
and: goodneſs of God, hath, as far as our ac- 
ceptance is concerned, the effect of actual 
righteouſneſs, it is denominated, in oppo- 
ſition to the former, the righteouſneſs of 
God. And, becauſe we apply the benefit 
of it to ourſelves by faith, or a firm perſua - 
fion of the promiſes of God, and a ſtedfaſt te- 
liance upon his goodneſs, it is further called 
the righteouſneſs of God by faith. 
Of theſe methods of juſtification, the for · 
mer is rejected by the Apoſtle, as inapplicable 
ta man in his preſent ſtate of degeneracy and 
yn RPE ries: he neathes * nor can 
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pay that ſtrict and entire obedience to the 
Divine law, which is required of all who. 
ſeek in this manner to be of God. 
«« By. the deeds of the law ſhall no fleſn be 
* juſtified; for by the law is the knowledge 
«© of 'fin.'” It remains, therefore, that we 
have recourſe to the other method, which is 
better adapted to the preſent condition of 
man. For,” ſays the Apoſtle, ( all have 
<« ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of 
God ; being juſtiſied freely by his grace.” - 
And this juſtiſication the Apoſtle further de- 
clares proceeds to us, not immediately from 
God, but by the intervention of a Saviour. 
« Being juſtified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Having thus laid the foundation of our ac- 
in the meregraceand goodneſsof God, 
and declared the means by which it pleaſed 
God to carry into effe& his gracious deſigns 
towards mankind, the Apoſtle proceeds, in the 
words of the text, to ſtate, that this Jeſus, in 
whom we: have redemption, © God hath ſet 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in — 
« his blood. vvrhom God hath ſet forth,” 
&v oe dero 0 deo; whom God propoſed, openly 
exhibited, or publicly announced © to be a 
«« propitiation,” to ba the perſon in whom he 
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is reconciled to ſinful man, and through 
whom he will accept as righteous all who by 
faith apply to themſelves the virtue of that 
blood which was ſhed for the remiſſion of 
fins *. | 

The 


t It-has been obſerved, that the word here rendered pro- 
pitiation, in the original iaarngur, is the ſame which is uſed 
in the Septuagint verſion, and alſo by the Apoſtle himſelf 
in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews (ch. ix. 5.) to expreſs the 
mercy-ſeat, that outward covering of the ark, above which, 
in the old tabernacle, God diſplayed his viſible preſence to 
the Iſraelites. Hence ſome Commentators have contended, 
that it ought to have the ſame meaning in the paſſage be- 
fore us; which accordingly they render « whom God hath 
« ſet forth to be a propitiatory or mercy-ſeat.” The mercy- 
ſeat was ſo called, becauſe, under the Old Teſtament, it 
was the place where the High-Prieſt, on the feaſt of expia- 
tion, ſprinkled the blood of the ſin-offerings, in order to 
make an atonement for himſelf and the whole congrega- 
tion: and ſince God accepted the offering which was there 
made, it may for this reaſon be accounted the medium, 
through which God ſhewed himſelf propitious to his choſen 
people. With reference to this, Jeſus Chriſt may be 
called a mercy-ſeat, as being the perſon, in or through 
whom God ſhews himſelf propitious to mankind. And 
as, under the Old Teſtament, God was propitious to 
thoſe who came unto him, by appearing before his mercy- 
ſeat with the blood of their ſin-offerings ; ſo, under the 
Goſpel-difpenſation, he is propitious to thoſe who come 
unto him by Jeſus Chriſt, through faith in that blood (elſe- 
ang called the blood of ſprinkling ) WHICH be hee for the 

remiſſion 
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The intention, or deſign, with which God 
was-pleaſed thus to ſet forth, or openly to exhi- 
$817 1 FFI rnit dr 4194s 19h 
remiſfion of ſins, (See Whitby's annotation on this 
paſſage.) „ 

But an objection may be taken againſt this interpreta- 
tion, upon the ground that it gives to the word d 
a mere declarative ſenſe, making the Saviour entirely paſ- 
ſiye in effecting a propitiation ; and aſſigning to him no 
higher office than that of bearing teſtimony to God's. in- 
tentions towards mankind, or of declaring that the effect” 
has been produced. Whereas the context, and full force 
of the paſlage, ſeem to require that the word ſhould be taken 
actively; ſo as to aſcribe to the Saviour an agency in pro- 
pitiating God. Accordingly it has been contended, that 
the word ſhould be rendered (agreeably to our on ver- 
ſion) propitiationz ſo that by M in this place, St. 
Paul is affirmed to mean that very thing which St. John 
expreſſes by Hache; which latter word never ſignifies a 
propitiatory, or that by means of which God ſhews himſelf 
propitious ; but a propitiation, or that on account of which 
he is become propitious; (ſee Grotius de Satisfac, chap. vii.) 
and then the following words, “ through faith in his 
« blood,“ ſerve to declare both the means by which the 
propitiation was effected, viz. by the blood of Chriſt ſhed 
for our fins, and alſo the manner in which we are to apply 
the benefit of the propitiation to ourſelves, viz. by faith in 
the virtue and efficacy of that blood which was ſhed. 

There is yet another interpretation, of which the word 
Warner is capable: for (being deduced from Ae it 
may ſignify a propitiater, or the perſan by whom God is 
rendered propitious, (vid. Bezz Angotat.) Taking the 
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bit the Redeemer as a propitiation, the Apoſtle 
ſubjoins in the words immediately following: 
to declare his righteouſneſs for the re- 
« miſſion. of ſins that are paſt, through the 
«| forbearance of God.” To declare his 


word in this ſenſe, we have here aſcribed to Chriſt the ſame 
office which the High Prieſt diſcharged, under the Old Tei- 
tament, on the feaſt of expiation ; that of propitiating God 
by an offering of blood; which blood, under the New 
Teſtament, is that of Chriſt himſelf, with which he en- 
tered, not, as the legal High Prieſt with the blood of bulls 
and of goats, into the Tabernacle made with hands, but 
into heaven itſelf, there to appear in the preſence of God 
for us, that all who believe in him may, by virtue of that 
blood which he offered, obtain pardon of fins, and accept- 
ance in the ſight of God. And this third interpretation, 
while it is free from the objection urged againſt the firſt, 
in as much as it aſcribes to Chriſt an agency in producing 
the effect, and not a mere power of declaring that the effect 
is produced, does not, like the ſecond, take exactly in the 
fame ſenſe two words which have indeed the fame origin, 
but whoſe difference of termination ſeems to require ſome 
diſtinction in meaning. 

But, in which ever of theſe ſenſes we take the word in 
queſtion, whether as a propitiatory, a propitiation, or a 
propitiator z whether as the medium through which 
God has declared himſelf propitious; as the thing on ac- 
count of which he is become propitious z or as the agent by 
whom he is made propitious ; it cannot, I think, be de- 
nied, that the paſſage before us aſcribes to the blood of - 
Chriſt a power of making propitiation, the effect of which 
we are to apply to ourſelves by faith. 


*«« righteouſneſs,” 
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10 righteouſneſs, 50 erde C  Thg Oneauoruvig 
æùru, for a demonstration, or rather, maniſeſla- 
tion of his righteouſueſs or juſtice. Juſtice, 
when applied to the Divine nature, is that 
attribute by which God, conſidered as the 
governor of the univerſe, wills the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who tranſgreſs his laws. Con- 
ſequently by, God's demonſtrating or mani- 
feſting his juſtice, we may underſtand his 
taking ſuch meaſures as prove to all the ſub- 
jects of his government the entire rectitude 
of his nature, and his invariable adherence to 
this eſſential branch of his character. Now 
the ſetting forth of Jeſus Chriſt to be a pro- 
pitiation was a meaſure of this kind, ordained 
by the all-wiſe Governor of the univerſe, to 
convince the world that he 1s a righteous 
judge, abhorring fin, and whatever appear- 
ances there may be to the contrary, enter- 
taining a juſt ſeverity againſt it. I ay, 
whatever appearances there may be to the 
contrary : for that there were ſuch appear- 
ances in the world, at the time of our Savi- 
our's advent, the Apoſtle himſelf teſtifies in 
the words immediately following : due T1 

Feed iw TWV WpOYEYOVOT WY G[hGPTHPLCET WY ; , which | 
our Tranſlators have rendered © for the re- 
8 miſſion of ſms that are paſt: but which, 
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perhaps, may more accurately be rendered, 
agreeably to the reading of the margin, for, 
that is, on account of, the paſſing over of fins 
«. that are paſt,” or rather ſins which had 
« been committed before; viz. before the time 
when God thought fit to give to mankind this 
manifeſtation of his juſtice. It 18 moſt cer- 
tain, that in preceding times, before the com- 
ing of Chriſt, God had paſſed over ſin, leav- 
ing it unpuniſhed, or at leaſt not puniſhed as 
it deſerved, and as his own threatenings, de- 
nounced frequently at the very time, and on 
the very occaſion, ſeemed to require. I may 
- inſtance in that ſin, to which the redemption 
that is in Jeſus Chriſt immediately refers, and 
in which we are all moſt nearly concerned 
I mean, the fin of our firſt parents, in eating 
the forbidden fruit. Of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, God commanded 
him, ſaying. Thou ſhalt not eat of it:“ 
and againſt the breach of this command he 
denounced ſevereſt vengeance. *© In the day 
* that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely 
„ die*.” The wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
lawgiver force us to acknowledge, that both 
the command and the penalty were wiſe 
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and good: and his juſtice might teach us to 
expect that he threatened not in vain, but 
would moſt aſſuredly execute the ſentence of 
the law upon the offender. But this was not 
the caſe: in the day that man ſmmned, he did 
not die: on the contrary, he was allowed a 
ſurther time of trial; and was left in the 
mean while not entirely void of comfort, or 
deſtitute of hope. He was indeed denied 
the enjoyment of an carthly paradiſe; but 
he bad before him the proſpe& of higher 
and more exalted bliſs: and though, at the 
end of his day of trial, he was to quit this 
mortal ſtate, yet his diſſolution ſeems not ſo 
much the pinybment, as ſimply the ſect of 
conſequence of his former ſin; and, with reſpect 
both to himſelf, and to his poſterity, (who, 
being all partakers of his fallen nature, are 
with him ſubject to death) ſhould rather 
be conſidered merely as a paſſage to anothet 
ſtate of exiſtence, in which, if they are not 
wanting to themſelves in this, they may 
be happy to all eternity. Thus was the ſin 
of the firſt man, againſt which the penalty of 
death had been poſitively: threatened, at moſt 
only partially puniſted : and although, im after 
times, his poſterity had been guilty of the 
groſſeſt idolatry, and the moſt flagitious de- 
1 puartures 
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partures from their duty ; yet God appears, in 
a. variety of inſtances, to have winked at theſe 


enormities, and to have ſuffered men to pro- 
ceed, after the imagination of their own Yain 
heart, with impunity, and almoſt without 
notice, LA . 

This paſſi g oyer of fin the Apoſtle moſt 
juſtly imputes to! the forbearance of God:“ 
and, in itſelf conſidered, it is moſt dcn nz 
ably. greatly to the praiſe of his mercy, and to 
the glory of his grace. But, on the other 
hand, it affords no maꝑiſeſtation of juſtice in 
the Deity; and might creſore- be the occa- 
ſion of mens entertaining falſe notions of | 
God, injuriqus to his honour, and deſtructive 
of their own. welfare. Juſtice, according to 
our natural conception, inſtead of ſuffering 
ſin to remain unpuniſhed, requires that ven- 
Seunce be ſpcedily executed againſt. an evil 
work. But if this awful attribute were per- 
petually veiled from, the fight of men; if God 
continued to be filent when they committed 

ſin, and ſuffered them to go on without re- 
proot, ſparing when they deſerved puniſh- 
ment, and, even heaping his benefits upon 
them ; might they not be tempted wickedly 
to ſuppoſe; that he 1s altogether . ſuch an one 


as, themſelves; that juſtice is no eſſential 
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part of his character; on the contrary, that 
he views In, not with indifference merely, 
but with approbation; and not only diſre- 
ds the Actions of men, whether they be 
good or bad, but even takes pleaſure in wick- 
edneſs, and is not unwilling pou evil ſhould 
dwell with im? Or, if they proceeded not 
to ſuch an height of implety, might they not 
at leaſt be led to build falſe hopes upon the 
mercy of God, which, they might imagine, 
would always triumph over juſtice, and not 
fuffer him to reject the moſt daring and ob- 
ſtinate offenders? And thus, in either caſe, 
the forbearanice' of God, inſtead of leading 
men to repentance, would only harden their 
impenitent heart, and encourage them to 
greater degrees of violence and wickedneſs. 
And therefore God, that he might remove 
all occaſion of fo fatal an error, was pleaſed 
to fend into the world his fon Jeſus Chriſt, 
in order to become the propitiation for 'our 
fins, and actually to make that reconciliation 
which had been ordained from the foundation 
of the world: And by thus publicly ſetting 
forth and openly avowing the method of 
juſtification appointed for ſinners, he hath 
fully vindicated his own juſtice. For, being 
now at that even the blood of the ſon of 
God 
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God wits not eſteemed too high a price to re- 
deem the forfeited fouls of men, ad to ſave 
them from the eurſe and condemnation” of 
the law, can we for a moment entettain a 
thought injurious to the character of God; 
or impute his forbeararice of puniſhment to 
any weakneſs or defect in his nature? Shall 
we not rather confeſs, that, notwithſtanding 
his paſſing over of ſin, he is ſtill a righteous 
judge; ſeill concerned for the honoùr of his 
law; and attentive to the actions of men ? 
Before the comitig of Chriſt, a propitiation 
for ſin was not indeed entirely unknown. But 
being only obſcurely promiſed, and faintly ty- | 
pified'by the legal atonements, it could not'il= 
luſtrate in any great degree the Divine Juſtice? 
and therefore the Apoſtle adds, to declare at 
1% this time his righteouſneſs :" at this time; 
that is, now that Chriſt has appeared in the 
world. For whatever might be the caſe be- 
fore ; however the forbearance of God might 
hitherto have obſcured his juſtice ; yet after 
that Chriſt had actually appeared to pay the 
ramſom, and to be the propitiation for fin, 
there was no longer any room for doubt. God 
could not now appear any otherwiſe than juſt, 
although he accepted, and treated as righte- 
W not thoſe who, by a ſtrict and entire 
2 2 obedience 
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obedience to his law, poſſeſſed in themſelves 
ſuch an abſolute righteouſneſs, as gave them 

a poſitive, claim to acceptance; but thoſe 
who, though ſinners in - themſelves, yet, by 
conforming to that gracious method of recon- 
ciliation Which himſelf had appointed, poſ- 
ſeſſed that other kind of righteouſneſs, by 
which juſtification might be obtained; even 
the righteouſneſs of God by faith: to de- 
« clare, I ſay, at this time his righteouſneſs ; E 


6 that he might be juſt, and the juſtifier of 


70 bim that believeth ww Fele, 19751 
| The. tent this explained, de e 
difficulty to the ſubject before us, and affords 
a moſt: convincing argument, that the doc- 
trine of Atonement is à practical doctrine, 
calculated to affect the lives, and to influence 
the conduct, of all Who ſincerely receive it. 
For, in the firſt place, the clear manifeſta- 
tion which this doctrine affords of tlie righte- 


 oulſneſs of God, is a mole — call to re- 


end, the due reward of his deeds. Among 


pentance. 
No one, who thinks at all, could poſſibly 


£0 on ſecure in ſin, did he not allay his fears 
by ſome. deluſive hope, and encourage him- 
ſelf with a vain expectation of eſcaping, in the 


the 
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the methods of deceit which men thus prac- 
tiſe upon themſelves, there is none greater, or 
more frequent, than a dependance upon the 
Divine mercy. Upon this gracious attribute 
of the Almighty, all who prefer their fins to 
their duty, are apt preſumptuouſly to rely; 
and would fain flatter themſelves that it will 
ſereen them from vengeance in the day of 
wrath, and not ſuffer them to fall into final 
condemnation. But let all who thus deceive 
their own hearts, conſider with attention the 
method of reconciliation which God himſelf 
hath ordained ; and they will ſoon perceive, 
that the ſetting forth of Fefus Chriſt to be a 
propitiatian, takes from the impenitent ſinner 
every ground of preſumptuous hope, and 
teaches him the vanity of flying for refuge to 
the mercy of God, from the -terrors of his 
juſtice. - For © if the righteous ſcarcely be 
« ſaved; if they who ſincerely obey the Goſ- 
pel of God be redeemed from deſtruction at ſo 
dear a rate; where ſhall the ſinner and the 
«+ ungodly appear? If the blood of the for of 
God were not accounted too high a price to 
ſave our ſouls from death, and to make even 
penitent believers objects of mercy ; who can 
for a moment imagine that impenitent ſin- 


ners * finally eſcape the judgment of God? 
. Q 3 He 
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He is indeed, as he himſelf to 
Mofes, a God mercifu] and gracious, longs! 
<< fuftermg,” and abundant. in . goodneſs and 
truth; keeping mercy for thouſands, for- 
ec grring miquity, and tranſgreſſion, and ſin. 
But he is alſo, as he proclaimed himfelf at 
che ſume time, à God “ that will by no. 


omeans clear the guilty?” Although a 


of mercy, he is ſtill a righteous Judge; 
and hath demonſtrated himſelf to be juſt, by 
the very method of nn which he 
hath appointed for mankind. 
E feoondly, the effect of this dofrine 
5 not confined to impenitent ſinners. Such 


„us willingly obey the Goſpel of God; may 


2 of its ſalutary influence, and de- 


nve-from: it ſtrength and ſupport in the per- 
formance of their duty. For the ſetting forth 
af Jeſus Chriſt to be a propitiation, while it 
demonſtrates the juſtice of God, proclaims at 
the ſame time his abhorrence of fin, and 
tends tu fill the mind with ſuch awful appre- 
Henfions/! of bis purity and holineſs, as can 


hhardiy fail of exciting in us an habitual fear 


af offending him, and an carneſt 64 
Wer e _— Nw an 
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And when we reflect, that, without ſhedding 
of blood, even the blood of the ſon of God, 
there was no remiſſion, what a deep ſenſt 
muſt we have of the evil of ſin: and how 
muſt this conſideration work upon us, to la- 
ment with godly ſorrow the corruption f 
our nature, and the imperfection of our lives; 
to mortify our ſinful luſts and affections; to 
watch over our conduct with care and cir- 
cumſpection; and, by patient continuance in 
well - doing, to approve ourſelves to him who, 
by the very method of our reconciliation to 
himſelf, hath clearly manifeſted that he i 
puter eyes than to behold iniquity... © -/ 
Nor let it be ee 
contends; that the doctrine of Atonement, 
admitting that it raiſes our ideas of the jui- 
tice of God, muſt in the ſame proportion fink 
our ideas of his'mercy *, The redemption of 


fallen man was, throughout, an act of mercy; 
and the method by which it was effected is 


ſo far from lowering in the leaſt degree, that 
it raiſes this attribute to an aſtoniſhing height. 


That in our fallen ſtate God ſhould deign to 


look upon us, and, inſtead of rigidly inflict- 
pa RE PATH to our 9 


1 


. 3 by 
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by the appointment of a propitiation,' open a 
way to his favour, and again place within our 


_ reach life and happineſs; that without deſert 


on our part; and even without ſolicitation, he 


ſhould freely provide the means of our recon- 
ciliation to himſelf, and even when we'were 


enemies, ſhould ſend his ſon to die ſor our 


ſins — can there be conceived greater love 


than this? or can any doctrine more power- 
fully vindicate, or more highly advance the 
Divine mercy-? And thus the doctrine of 
Atonement is ſo far (as it has been aſſerted) 


from loſing on the one hand what it may 


ſeem to have gained on the other, that it 


may rather be ſaid to gain on both. On the 


one hand, it demonſtrates the juſtice of God; 


on the other, it diſplays his goodneſs, and ex- 
alts his mercy. And what additional mo- 


tives are afforded, by this view of the doc- 


trine, to the practice of piety, and virtue! As 
well! as to alarm the fears of the careleſs and 


unthinking, how admirably is it calculated to 


enliven the hopes of the humble and con- 
trite; to confirm the faith of the weak and 
deſponding; to inflame the love of the pious 
and. devout; in a word, to put in motion, 
and give vigour to, all the ſprings and prin- 


ciples of actian and thus moſt powerfully to 


+3 > > engage 
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engage men te the practice of holineſs: here, 
by which alone they can ſecure to — 
a life of happineſs hereaſter 

But I need not dwell upon a caſe. . 
Farr 1 truſt;- has already been ſaid, to 
ſhew that the doctrine of Atonement is cal- 
culated to affect the lives and to influence 
the conduct of Believers; and conſequently, 
that we do not without juſt reaſon urge its 
influence upon ꝓractice, as a ſtrong argument 
in its favour. And with this argument I 
beg leave to cloſe my illuſtration and de- 
fence of this important doctrine; ſubjoining 
only, by N 1 e a oy nee * 
ernte. 

The 8 of God, in the 1 of 
grace and mercy, which this doctrine unfolds 
to our view, was to reſcue man from. that 
wrath and condemnation, to which, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the firſt covenant, his diſ- 
obedience had expoſed him; and to place life 
and immortality again within his reach. To 
carry into effect this gracious purpoſe, God 
vouchſafed to ordain a propitiation for man's 
offence ; in conſequence of Which the ſen- 
tence of death, pronounced by the Divine 
* reverſed; and this preſent life, no 
longer 
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longer a ſtate of 'innocence 'and 
was converted into a ſtats of trial and pre- 
paration; in which man is called upon to 
5 repent and turn from fin, and, by a courſe of 
habitual and perſevering holineſs, to 
and prepare himſelf for a hfe- of eternal hap- 

_ pineſs in a future Rate; In the fulneſs of 
time it pleaſed God to ſend into the world 
his fon Jeſus Chriſt ; who, having taken our 
nature upon him, -condeſcended to die upon 
the croſs for our fins, and thus actually to be- 

eome that propitiation which had been or- 
dained from the beginning. By the ſanctify- 
ing influence of his blood he has conſecrated 
and purified his whole church; ſo that all 
who believe in him, obtain remiſſion of ſins ; 
are juſtiſied in the ſight of God; are adopted 
into his family; and are permitted to ap- 
proach his preſence with the confidence of 
fons, ſure of finding a favourable acceptance, 
together with ſuch fupphes of help and 
ſtrength as will enable them to finiſh” their 
oourſe with joy, and finally to attain that 
crown of everlaſting life; which is the end of 
their faith, and the oljectof their hope. 
the death of Chriſt, are founded all the mer- 
cies of this preſent” life, and alt our hopes of 
192770! happineſs 
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happineſs hereafter. And this view of things 
1s, as we have ſeen, clearly agreeable to the 
plain ſenſe of Scriptare, and to the obvious 
intention of the ſacred writers. Should any 
man fill be unſatisfied; and aſk the reafon of 
theſe things ? ſhould he enquire, why the 
ſhedding of blood was required for the remiſ- 
ſion of ſins? why a fimple declaration of 
God's will to receive ſinners, upon repent- 
ance, would not have been ſufficient, with« 
out an atonement ? Tam free to confeſs my 
ignorance, and heſitate not to ſay, I cannot 
tell. But let us not haſtily conclude; that 
therefore no atonement has been made. Our 
very ĩgnorance is an argument of the folly and 
danger of fuch a conclufion. Many things, 
at preſent concealed from us, might, if 
known, cleally evince the propriety, the ex- 
pediency, the neceſſity of an atonement. Its 
propriety and expediency are in ſome mea- 
fare manifeſt, notwithſtanding our preſent 
famt and circumſcribed view, from the glo- 
nous diſplay which it makes of the Divine 
attributes, of the juſtice, the merch, the 
goodneſs of the Deity ; and from the bene- 
ficial confequences which this difplay is cal- 
culated to produce m ourſelves. And who can 
tell what there wy" be in the pure and holy 

nature 
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nature of God, which may make a propitia- 
tion even neceſſary? God is orhnipotent : 
but it is no impeachment of his omnipotence 
to aſſert, that he cannot do what is either ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible, or / inconſiſtent} with his 
moral perſections. He cannot lie: he can- 
not deceive: it would be contrary to his na- 
ture to do 10. And who will ſay that it is 
not equally contrary to his nature to pardon 
ſin without a propitiation? This at leaſt is 
certain, that we no where read of mercy 
ſhewn to fallen creatures, upon any other 
ground. For fallen man a propitiation was 
appointed; and he became an object of 
mercy. For fallen angels no propitiation ap- 
pears to have been appointed; and they are 
reſerved in chains of darkneſs unto. the judg- 
ment of the great day. Why theſe things 
are ſo, ſince God has not been pleaſed to re- 
veal, we do not preſume to ſay, nor does it 
become us to enquire. It is not for us to pe- 

netrate the clouds and darkneſs which ſur- 
round the throne of God. It rather becomes 
us humbly to acquieſce in the Divine appoint- 
ments; and whatever. difficulties ariſe, o or ob- 
jections occur, to reſolve them all into the 
unſearchableneſs of that myſterious excellence, 
whoſe ways are not the ways of man. This 
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one conſideration, duly attended to, will 
teach us the vanity of being wiſe above that 
which is written, and of leaning to/our own 
underſtandings, in oppoſition to thę revealed 
will of God. It will rather teach us to re- 
ceive with becoming gratitude that gracious 
method of reconciliation which God hath or- 
dained, and, having received it, to hold it faſt 
with unſhaken confidence. 

And, that we may the more readily be in- 
duced to reſiſt every effort of our adverſaries 
. to undermine our faith, let us weigh with at- 
tention the danger to which ſuch are expoſed 
as depart from it. The caſe of apoſtates is 
allowed to be deſperate. If any man 
«draw back, my foul,” ſays God, © ſhall 
have no pleaſure in him.“ And it be- 
hoves us to conſider well, whether, by reject- 
ing the doctrine of Atonement, we do not in 
ſome meaſute incur the guilt of thoſe who 
apoſtatize from the faith. If,“ ſays the 
Apoſtle, „we {in wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth; 
that is, if, after we have embraced the doc- 
trine of Chriſt, we again determine to reject 
and abandon it; © there remaineth' no more 
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« ſacrifice; for fins, but a certain fearful look- 


„ing tor of judgment and. fiexy indigna- 
* tion, which ſhall: devour the adverſaries. 


.« He that deſpiſed Moſes law, died without 


««. mercy, under two ot three witneſſes: of 


how much ſorer puniſhment, ſuppoſe ye, 


“ ſhall he be thought worthy, who hath trod- 
* den under foot the ſon of God, and bath 
counted the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was ſanctiſied, an unholy thing, 
« and hath done deſpite unto the ſpirit. of 
«. his grace? Let it be remembered, that 
this ſolemn {denunciation of the Apoſtle is 
immediately ſubjoined to his diſcourſe upon 
the Sacrifice and Prieſthood of Chriſt, and 
may therefore Well be thought to be nearly 
connected with it. And we may further ob- 
ſerve, that he ſeems to place the great danger 
of apoſtacy in the privation of a ſufficient ſa- 
crifice for ſin, to avert the wrath of God. 
Now, though we do not abſolutely tread 
under foot the ſon of God, yet if we deprive 
him of one of his eſſential characters; though 
we do not count his blood an unholy thing, 
yet if we eſteem it worthleſs, and deny its 
atoning power, in what does our caſe eſſen- 


2 Heb. X. 26—29. 


tially 
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tially differ from that of real apoſtates? Un- 
clean and polluted with fin, we dare not ap- 
pear before God. But where ſhall we waſh 
and be clean, if not in the fountain of Chriſt's 
blood ? He condeſcended to die for our fins ; 
and upon his death we may build the ſureſt 
hope of pardon and acceptance. But if we 
negle& ſo great ſalvation, what further ſacri · 
fice for ſin remaineth to us? There can be 
no greater: there is no other. And if this 
be wanting to avert from us the Divine ven- 
geance, what have we to expect but the judg- 
ment of an unreconciled God, and that fiery 
indignation which ſhall moſt aſſuredly devour 
the adverſaries of the truth? 

Take heed, therefore, leſt ye fall into fo 
fatal an error. But rather be perſuaded to 
hold faſt the profeſſion of your faith without 
wavering ; being aſſured that © he is faithful 
„ who promiſed *.” So ſhall ye not be © of 
them who draw back unto perdition ; but 
« of them who believe to the ſaving of the 


t foul*.”. - 
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